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26o OLIl^KH CROMWELL, 

Thomas Carlyle, a Scotch writer, endowed with 
the combined qualities of exalted enthusiasm 
and enduring patience, dissatisfied also with 
the conventional and superficial portrait hither- 
to depicted of Cromwell, resolved to search 
out and restore his true lineaments. The evident 
contradictions of the historians of his own and 
other countries who had invariably exhibited 
him as a fantastic tyrant and a melodramatic 
hypocrite, induced Mr. Carlyle to think, with 
justice, that beneath these discordant com- 
ponents there might be found another Cromwell, 
a being of nature, not of the imagination. 
Guided by that instinct of truth and logic in 
which is comprised the genius of erudite dis- 
covery, Mr. Carlyle, himself possessing the 
spirit of a sectary, and delighting in an inde- 
pendent course, undertook to search out and 
examine all the correspondence buried in the 
depths of public or private archives, and in 
which, at the different dates of his domestic, 
military, and political life, Cromwell, without 
thinking that he should thus paint himself, has 
in fact done so for the study of posterity. 
Supplied with these treasures of truth and rev- 
elation, Mr. Carlyle shut himself up for some 
years in the soUtude of the country, that nothing 
might distract his thoughts from his work. 
Then having collected, classed, studied, com- 
mented on, and rearranged these voluminous 
letters of his hero, and having resuscitated, as 
if from the tomb, the spirit of the man and the 
age, he committed to Europe this hitherto un- 
published correspondence, saying, with more 
reason than Jean Jacques Rousseau, " Receive, 
and read ; behold the true Cromwell ! " It is from 
these new and incontestable documents that we 
now propose to write the life of this dictator. 

Cromwell, whom the greater number of 
historians (echoes of the pamphleteers of his 
day) state to have been the son of a brewer, 
or butcher, was in reality born of an ancient 
famWy descended from some of the first English 
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nobility* His great-uncle, Thomas Cromwell, 
created Earl . of Essex by Henry the Eighth, 
and afterward beheaded in one of those fero- 
cious revulsions of character in which that 
monarch frequently indulged, was one of the 
most zealous despoilers of Romish churches 
and monasteries, after Protestantism had been 
established by his master. The great English 
dramatist, Shakespeare, has introduced Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in one of his tragedies. 
It is to him that Cardinal Wolsey says, when 
sent to prison and death by the fickle Henry. 

" Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mme enemies." 

This Cromwell, Earl of Essex, was for a brief 
space Henry the Eighth's minister ; he em- 
ployed one of his nephews, Richard Cromwell, 
in the persecution of the Catholics, enriching 
him with the spoils of churches and convents. 
Richard was the great-grandfather of Oliver 
the Protector. 

His grandfather, known in the country by 
the name of the " Golden Knight," in allusion 
to the great riches which were bestowed on his 
family at the spoliation of the monasteries, was 
called Henry Cromwell. He lived in Lincoln- 
shire, on the'domain of Hinchinbrook, formerly 
an old convent from which the nuns had been 
expelled, and which was afterward changed by 
the Cromwells into a seignorial manor-house. 
His eldest son, Richard, married a daughter 
of one of the branches of the house of Stuart, 
one resided in the same county. This Eliza- 
beth Stuart was the aunt of Oliver Cromwell, 
who afterward immolated Charles the First. 
It appears as if destiny delighted thus to mingle 
in the same veins the blood of the victim and 
his executioner. 

King James the First, viVve^xv ^^s'^vc\«, \^x<^n^^ 
Lincolnshire, on h\s wa\ to VaV^ ^o-Si'ti^^^v:*^ c»^ 
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the English crown, honored the dwelling of the 
Cromwells by his presence, on account of his 
relationship to Elizabeth Stuart, aunt of the 
future Protector. The child, born in 1599, was 
then four years old, and in after years, when 
he himself reigned in the palace of the Stuarts, 
he might easily remember having seen under 
his own roof and at the table of his family this 
king, father of the monarch he had dethroned 
and beheaded ! 

It was not long before the family lost its 
wealth. The eldest of the sons sold for a 
trifling sum the manor of Hinchinbrook, and 
retired to a small estate that he possessed in 
the marshes of Huntingdonshire. His young- 
est brother, Robert Cromwell, father of the 
future sovereign of England, brought up his 
family in poverty on a small adjoining estate 
upon the banks of the river Ouse, called Ely. 
The poor, rough, and unyielding nature of this 
moist country, the unbroken horizon, the muddy 
river, cloudy sky, miserable trees, scattered 
cottages, and rude manners of the inhabitants, 
were well calculated to contract and sadden 
the disposition of a child. The character of 
the scenes in which we are brought up im- 
presses itself upon our souls. Great fanatics 
generally proceed from sad and sterile coun- 
tries. Mahomet sprang from the scorching 
valleys of Arabia ; Luther from the frozen 
mountains of Lower Germany : Calvin from 
the inanimate plains of Picardy ; Cromwell, 
from the stagnant marshes of the Ouse. As is 
the place, so is the man. The mind is a mir- 
ror before it becomes a home. 

Oliver Cromwell, whose history we are writ- 
ing, was the fifth child of his father, who died 
before he attained maturity. Sent to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, a town adjoining his 
paternal residence, he there received a liberal 
education, and returned at the age of eighteen, 
after the death of his father, to be the support 
of his mother and a second parent to his sis- 
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ters. He conducted, with sagacity beyond 
his years, the family estate and establishment, 
under his mother's eye. At twenty-one he 
married Elizabeth Bourchier, a young and 
beautiful heiress of the county, whose portraits 
show, under the chaste and calm figure of the 
North, an enthusiastic, religious, and contem- 
plative soul. She was the first and only love 
of her husband. 

Cromwell took up his abode with his wife in 
the house of his mother and sisters at Hunting- 
don, and lived there ten years in domestic 
felicity, occupied with the cares of a confined 
income, the rural employments of a gentleman 
farmer who cultivates his own estate, and those 
religious contemplations of reform which at 
that period agitated almost to insanity Scot- 
land, England, and Europe. 

His family, friends, and neighbors were de- 
votedly attached to the new cause of puritanic 
Protestantism ; a cause which had alwavs been 
opposed in England by the remnant of the old 
conquered church, ever ready to revive. The 
celebrated patriot Hampden, who was destined 
to give the signal for a revolution on the 
throne, by refusing to pay the impost of twenty 
shillings to the crown, was the young Crom- 
well's cousin, and a puritan like himself. The 
family, revolutionists in religion and politics, 
mutually encouraged each other in their soli- 
tude, by the prevailing passion of the times 
then concentrated in a small body of faithful 
adherents. This passion, in the ardent and 
gloomy disposition of Cromwell, almost pre- 
duced a disease of the imagination. He 
trembled for his eternal salvation, and dreaded 
lest he should not sacrifice enough for his faith. 
He reproached himself for an act of cowardly 
toleration in permitting Catholic symbols, 
such as the cross on the summit, and other 
religious ornaments, left by recent Pro<.^%- 
tantism, to remain upon tW OcvuxOcv -a.^ V^^i:^<^.- 
mgdon. He was impiessed vj"\x}a ^^^& X^^*?*- ^ 
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an early death, and lived under the terror of 
eternal punishment. Warwick, one of his con- 
temporaries, relates that Cromwell, seized on a 
particular occasion with a fit of religious melan- 
choly, sent frequently during the night for the 
physician of the neighboring village, tiiat he 
might talk to him of his doubts and terrors. 
He assisted assiduously at the preachings of 
those itinerant puritan ministers who came to 
stir up polemical ardor and antipathies. He 
sought solitude, and meditated upon the sacred 
texts by the banks of the river which traversed 
his fields. The disease of the times, the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, which had then taken 
possession of every mind, gave a melancholy 
turn to his reflections. 

He felt within himself an internal inspira- 
tion of the religious and political meaning of 
these holy words. He acknowledged, in com- 
mon with his puritanic brethren, the individual 
and enduring revelation shown in the pages 
and verses of a divine and infallible book, but 
which, without the Spirit of God, no prompt- 
ing or explanation can enable us to understand. 
The Puritanism of Cromwell consisted in 
absolute obedience to the commands of Sacred 
Writ, and the right of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures according to his own conviction — a con- 
tradictory but seductive dogma of his sect, 
which commands on the one hand implicit be- 
lief in the divinity of a book, and on the other 
permits free license to the imagination, to 
bestow its own meaning on the inspired leaves. 

From this belief of the faithful in true and 
permanent inspiration, there was but one step 
to the hallucination of prophetic gifts. The 
devout puritans, and even Cromwell himself, 
fell naturally into this extreme. Each became 
at the same time the inspirer and the inspired, 
the devotee and the prophet. This religion, 
ever audibly speaking in the soul of the be- 
Jiever, was in fact the religion of diseased im- 
aginations, whose piety increased ^\\.Vv iVv^vt 
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fanaticism. Cromwell, in his retreat, was led 
away by these miasmas of the day, which be- 
came the more powerfully incorporated with 
his nature from youth, natural energy, and 
isolation of mind. 

He had no diversion for his thoughts in this 
solitude, beyond the increase of his family, the 
cultivation of his fields, the multiplying and 
disposing of his flocks. Like an economical 
farmer, he frequented fairs that he might there 
purchase young cattle, which he fattened and 
sold at a moderate profit. He disposed of a 
portion of his paternal estate for 2000 guineas, 
to enable him to buy one nearer the river, and 
with more pasture land, close to the little town 
of St. Ives, a few miles from Huntingdon. He 
settled there with his already numerous family, 
consisting of two sons and four daughters, in a 
small manor-house, buried under the weeping- 
willows which bordered the meadows, and 
called " Sleep Hall." He was then thirty-six 
years old. His correspondence at that lime 
was filled with affection for his family, praises 
of his wife, satisfaction in his children, domes- 
tic details, and the solicitude of his soul for 
those missionary puritans \^hose preaching he 
encouraged, and whose zeal he promoted by 
voluntary contributions. His exemplary life, 
careful management of his household, his as- 
siduous and intelligent attention to all the 
local interests of the county, gained for him 
that rural popularity which points out an un- 
obtrusive man as worthy of the esteem and 
confidence of the people, and their proper rep- 
resentative in the legislative councils of the 
country. Cromwell, who felt that he possessed 
no natural eloquence, and whose ambition at 
that time went no further than his own domes- 
tic felicity, moderate fortune, and limited 
estate, solicited not the suffrages of the 
electors of Huntingdon and St. Ivq.'5.\ ViwVvcs. 
the cause of religion, nv\\\c\\ ^^-s* ?^\-\^':i^^-^Vc^ 
mth him, he thought \\\mse:\i \>oNm^ ^-^ ^'^'^* 
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science to accept them. He was elected, on 
the 17th of March, 1627, a member of parlia- 
ment for his county. His public career com- 
menced with those political storms which con- 
signed a king to the scaffold and raised a 
country gentleman to the throne. 

To understand well the conduct of Cromwell 
in that position in which, without his own con- 
nivance, destiny had placed him, let us ex- 
amine the state of England at the period when 
he entered, unknown and silently, upon the 
scene. 

Henry the Eighth, the Caligula of Britain, 
in a fit of anger against the Church of Rome, 
changed the religion of his kingdom. This 
was the greatest act of absolute authority ever 
exercised bv one man over an entire nation. 
The caprice of a king became the conscience of 
the people, and temporal authority subjugated 
their souls. The old Catholicism, repudiated 
by the sovereign, was abandoned to indiscrim- 
inate pillage and derision, with its dogmas, 
hierarchy, clergy, monks, monasteries, ecclesi- 
astical possessions, territorial fiefs, hoarded 
riches, and temples of worship. The Roman 
Catholic faith became a crime in the kingdom, 
and its name a scandal and reproach to its 
followers. National apostasy was as sudden 
and overwhelming as a clap of thunder : the 
Catholic nation had disappeared beneath the 
English nation. Henry the Eighth and his 
councillors, nevertheless, wished to preserve 
the ancient religion of the state, so far as it 
was favorable to the interests of the king, useful 
to the clergy, and delusive for the people. In 
other words, the king was to possess supreme 
authority as head of the Church, over the 
souls of his subjects ; ecclesiastical dignities, 
honors, and riches were to be secured to the 
bishops : the liturgy and ceremonial pomp to 
the people. Selecting a polite medium between 
the Church of Rome and the church of Luther, 
England consXit\xtt(\ her own. This chwicVi, 
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rebellious against Rome, whom she imitated 
while opposing her, submitted to Luther, whom 
she restrained while she encouraged his tenets. 
It was a civil rather than a religious arrange- 
ment which cared for the bodies before the 
souls of the community, and gave an appear- 
ance more of show than reality to the formal 
piety of the nation. 

The people, proud of having thrown off the 
Romish yoke, and disliking the ancient supre- 
macy which had so long bent and governed 
the island ; recoiling in horror from ihe name 
of the Papacy^ a word in which was summed 
up all that was superstitious and all that re- 
lated to foreign domination, readily attached 
themselves to the new church. They beheld 
in her the emblem of their independence, a 
palladium against Rome, and the pledge of 
their nationalitv. P>erv kin<r since Henrv the 
Eighth, whatever may have been, his personal 
creed, had been obliged to protect and defend 
the worship of the Church of England. An 
avowal of the Roman Catholic faith would be 
his signal of abdication. The people would not 
trust their civil liberties to the care of a prince 
who profeFsed spiritual dependence on the 
Church of Rome. 

The right of liberty of conscience had natur- 
ally followed this change in the minds of Eng- 
lishmen. Having revolted, at the command of 
their sovereign, against the ancient and sacred 
authority of the Romish Church, it was absurd 
to think that the conscience cf the nation 
would submit without a murmur to the unitv of 
the new institution, the foundations of which 
had been planted before their eyes in debauch- 
ery and blood, by the English tyrant, too recent- 
ly for them to believe in its divine origin. 
Every conscience wished to profit by its liberty, 
and different sects sprang up from this religious 
anarchy ; they were as innumerable as the i.de-as* 
of man delivered up to \\\s o\\^ \•a.^^\'^^^ "^^^ 
fervent in proporUorv to \W\x wc^nOv\x. '^9^ ^>^- 
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scribe them would exceed our limits. The 
most widely extended were the puritans, who 
may be called the Jansenists of the Reforma- 
tion ; an extreme sect of Protestants, logical, 
practical, and republican. Once entered into 
the region of liberal and individual creeds, they 
saw no reason why they should temporize with 
what they called the superstitious idolatries, 
abominations, symbols, ceremonies, and infat- 
uations of the Romish Church. Thev admitted 
only the authority of the Bible and the supre- 
macy of Sacred Writ, of which they would re- 
ceive no explanation or application but that 
which was communicated to them from the 
Spirit ; in other words, from the arbitrary in- 
spiration of their own thoughts. They carried 
their oracle within their own bosoms, and per- 
petually consulted it. In order to invest it 
with more power, they held religious meetings 
and established conventicles and churches, 
where each, as the Spirit moved him, spoke ; 
and the incoherent ravings of the faithful 
passed as the word of God. 

Such was the sect which, from the time of 
Henry the Eighth, struggled at the same time 
against the power of the Anglican Church and 
the remains of the proscribed Romanism. 

Three reigns had been disturbed by religious 
dissensions— that of Mary, the Catholic daugh- 
of Henry the Eighth, who had favored the re- 
turn of her subjects to their original faith, and 
whose memory the puritans abhorred as that of 
a papistical Jezebel ; that of Elizabeth, the 
Protestant daughter of the same king by an- 
other wife, who persecuted the Catholics, sacri- 
ficed Mary Stuart, and ordained recantation, 
imprisonment, and even death to those who re- 
fused to sign at least once in six months their 
profession of the reformed creed ; and, finally, 
that of James the First, son of Mary Stuart, 
who had been educated in the Protestant faith 
hy the Scotch puritans. This prince succeeded 
to the English throne, by right ot \r\V\em2LTvc^ 
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from the house of Tudor, upon ihe death of 
Elizabeth ; a mild, philosophical, and indulgent 
monarch, who wished to tolerate both faiths 
and make the rival sects live peaceably to- 
gether, although they trembled with ill-sup- 
pressed animosity at this imposed truce. 

Charles the First, his son, succeeded to the 
throne in his twenty-sixth year. He was en- 
dowed by nature, character, and education with 
all the qualities necessary for the government 
of a powerful and enlightened nation in ordi- 
nary times. He was handscme, brave, faithful, 
eloquent, honest and true to the dictates of his 
conscience ; ambitious of the love of his people, 
solicitous for the welfare of his countr}-, incap- 
able of violating the laws or liberty of his sub- 
jects, and only desirous of preserving to his 
successors that unlimited and ill-defined exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative which the con- 
stitution, in practice rather than in true essence, 
affected to bestow upon its king. 

Upon ascending the throne, Charles found and 
retained in the office of prime minister, out of 
respect to the memory of his father, his former 
favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, a man of no 
merit, whose personal beauty, graceful man- 
ners, and overbearing pride were his sole recom- 
mendations ; and who furnishes a remarkable 
instance of the caprice of fortune and the fool- 
ish partiality of a weak king, which could trans- 
form him into a powerful noble, while it failed 
to render him an able statesman. He was 
more qualified to fill the place of favorite than 
minister. Buckingham, having repaid with in- 
gratitude the kindness of the father, against 
whom he secretly excited a parliamentary cabal, 
endeavored to continue his habitual sway under 
the new reign of the son. The diffidence of 
Charles allowed Buckingham for several years 
to agitate England and embroil the state. 
By turns, according to the d\cV"aX.e% o^Vv^ ^"^^ 
inttresis, he caused his nevj rcv^^t^x \.o wwC-^^'^^'Si^ 
or /essen that relationship \>e\.\NeeTv \V^ exc^Nsxv 
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and parliament, beyond or below the limits 
which right or tradition attributed to these 
two powers. He created thus a spirit of re- 
sistance and encroachment on the part of the 
parliament, in opposition to the spirit of enter- 
prise and preponderance, on that of the royal 
authority. Buckingham affected the absolute 
power of Cardinal Richelieu, without possessing 
either his character or genius. The poniard of 
a fanatic who stabbed him at Portsmouth, in 
revenge for an act of private injustice which 
had deprived him of his rank in the army, at 
length delivered Charles from this presump- 
tuous favorite. 

From this time the King of England, like 
Louis the Fourteenth of France, resolved to 
govern without a prime minister. But the un- 
fortunate Charles had neither a Richelieu to 
put down opposition by force nor a Mazarin 
to silence it by bribery. Besides, at the mo- 
ment when Louis the Fourteenth ascended the 
throne, the civil wars which had so long agi- 
tated France were just concluded, and those of 
England were about to commence. We can- 
not, therefore, reasonably attribute to the per- 
sonal insufficiency of Charles those misfortunes 
which emanated from the times rather than 
from his own character. 

In a few years the struggle between the 
young king and his parliament, struggles aug- 
mented by religious more than political fac- 
tions, threw England, Scotland, and Ireland 
into a general ferment, which formed a prelude 
to the long civil wars and calamities of the 
state. The parliament, frequently dissolved from 
impatience at these revolts, and always re- 
assembled from the necessity of further grants, 
became the heajrt and active popular centre 
of the different parties opposed to the 
king. All England ranged herself behind her 
orators. The king was looked upon as the 
common enemy of every re\\f;\o\is sect., oi pub- 
JIc liberty, and the foe oi eacY\ 2lvtvV\\\o\\^ \uA- 
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content who e^fpected to appropriate a frag- 
ment of the crown by the total subversion of 
the royal authority. Charles the First energeti- 
cally struggled for some time, first with one 
ministry then with another. The spirit of op- 
position was so universal that all who ven- 
tured into the royal council became instantly 
objects of suspicion, incompetence, and dis- 
credit, in the estimation of the public. 

A bolder and more able minister that any 
of his predecessors, Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford, a man who had acquired a high 
reputation with the opposition party by his elo- 
quence, and whose fame had pointed him out 
to the notice of the king, devoted his popular- 
ity and talents to the service of his sover- 
eign. 

Strafford appeared for the time, by the force 
of persuasion, wisdom, and intrepid firmness, 
to support the tottering throne, but the parlia- 
ment denounced, and the king, who loved was 
unable to defend him. Strafford, threatened 
with capital punishment, more for actual ser- 
vices than for imaginary crimes, was summoned 
by the parliament, after a long captivity, to 
appear before a commission of judges com- 
posed of his enemies. The king could only 
obtain the favor of being present in a grated 
gallery, at the trial of his minister. He was 
struck to the heart by the blows leveled through 
the hatred of the parliament against his friend. 
Never did an arraigned prisoner reply with 
greater majesty of innocence than did Stafford 
in his last defence before his accusers and his 
king. Neither Athens nor Rome record any 
incident of more tragic sublimity in their united 
annals. 

*' Unable to find in my conduct," said Straf- 
ford to his judges, "anything to which might 
be applied the name of punishment of treason, 
my enemies have invented, iu def^-a-xvc^ c^V "jJ^ 
law, a chain of construcUve ax\^ xv.cd\\vcvN:^'^'<xM^ 
evidence, by which my actioxvs, ^\\.\\ow^^ ^>^^^' 
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cent and laudable when taken separately, 
viewed in this collected light, become treason- 
able. It is hard to be questioned on a law 
which cannot be shown. Where hath this fire 
lain hid so many hundreds of years, without 
smoke to discover it till it thus bursts forth to 
consume me and my children ? It is better to 
be without laws altogether than to persuade 
ourselves that we have laws by which to regu- 
late our conduct, and to find that they consist 
only in the enmity and arbitrary will of our ac- 
cusers. If a man sails upon the Thames in a 
boat, and splits himself upon an anchor, and 
no buoy be floating to discover it, he who 
owneth the anchor shall make satisfaction ; buy: 
if a buoy be set there, every one passeth it at 
his own peril. Now where is the mark, wher^ 
the tokens upon this crime, to declare it to b< 
high treason ? It has remained hidden undet 
the water ; no human prudence or innocence 
could preserve me from the ruin with which it 
menaces me. 

" For two hundred and forty years, every 
species of treason has been defined, and dur- 
ing that long space of time I am the first, I am 
the only exception for whom the definition has 
been enlarged, that I may be enveloped in its 
meshes. My Lords, we have lived happily 
within the limits of our own land ; we have 
lived gloriously beyond them, in the eyes of 
the whole world. Let us be satisfied with what 
our fathers have left us ; let not ambition 
tempt us to desire that we may become more 
acquainted than they were with these destruc- 
tive and perfidious arts of incriminating inno- 
cence. In this manner, my Lords, you will 
act wisely, you will provide for your own safety 
and the safety of your descendants, while you 
secure that of the whole kingdom. If you 
throw into the fire these sanguinary and mys- 
terious selections of constructive treason, at 
the first C/iristians consumed Xheu books o£ 
dangerous art, and confine youTse\\^s to \>cv^ 
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simple meaning of the statute in its vigor, who 
shall say that you have done wrong ? Where 
will be your crime, and how, in abstaining 
from error, can you incur punishment. Beware 
of awakening these sleeping lions for your own 
destruction. Add not to mv other afflictions 
that which I shall esteem the heaviest of all — 
that for my sins as a man, and not for my of- 
fences as a minister, I should be the untortu- 
nate means of introducing such a precedent, 
such an example of a proceeding so opposed 
to the laws and liberties of my country. 

''My Lords, I have troubled you longer than 
I should have done were it not for the interest 
of these dear pledges a saint in heaven hath 
left me.*' [Here he stopped, letting fall some 
tears, and then resumed : ] *' What I forfeit 
myself is nothing, but that my indiscretion 
should extend to my posterity, woundeth me to 
the very soul. You will pardon my inhimity, 
something I should have added, but am not 
able, therefore let it pass. And now, my 
Lords, for myself. I have been, by the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, taught that the afflic- 
tions of this present life are not to be com- 
pared to the eternal weight of glory v.hich 
shall be revealed hereafter. And so, my 
Lords, even so, with all tranquillity of mind, I 
freely submit myself to your judgment; and 
whether that judgment be for life or death — 
* Te Deum Laudamus ! ' '* Sentence of death 
was the reply to this eloquence and virtue. 

The warrant was illegal without the signa- 
ture of the king ; to sign it was to be false to 
conviction, gratitude, friendship, and dignity ; 
to refuse to do so would be to defy the parlia- 
ment and people, and draw down upon the 
throne itself the thunderbolt of popular indig- 
nation, which the death of the minister would 
for a time divert. Charles tried by every 
means of delay to avoid the shame or dav\^e^ \ 
he appeared more as a sv\p\>V\?v.w\. \>cv'axv -^.^ "ss. 
king beiore the parUament, aud \i^«»ov^^^N. 'C^'i^Kv 
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to spare him this punishment. Urged by the 
queen, who disliked Strafford, and whose 
heart could not hesitate for an instant between 
the death of Charles or his minister, the V\x\z 
acknowledged that he did not think Strafford 
quite mnocent of some irregularities and misuse 
of the public money, and added, that if the 
parliament would confine the sentence to the 
crime of embezzlement, he would give his sanc- 
tion conscientiously to the punishment ; but 
for high treason, his own internal conviction 
and honor forbade his confirminsf calumnv 
and iniquity by signing the death warrant of 
Strafford. 

The parliament was inflexible ; the queen 
wept ; England was in a ferment. Charles, 
although ready to yield, still hesitated. The 
Queen Henrietta, of France, daughter of 
Henry the Fourth,a beautiful and accomplished 
princess, for whom until his death the king 
preserved the fidelity of a husband and the 
passion of a lover, presented herself before him 
in mourning, accompanied by her little chil- 
dren. She besought him on her knees to vield 
to the vengeance of the people, which he could 
not resist without turning upon the innocent 
pledges of their love, that death which he was 
endeavoring vainly to avert from a condemned 
head. " Choose," said she, *' between your 
life, mine, these dear children's, and the life 
of this minister so hateful to the nation." 

Charles, struck with horror at the idea of 
sacrificing his beloved wife and infant chil- 
dren, the hopes of the monarchy, replied that 
he cared not for his own life, for he would 
willingly give it to save his minister ; but to 
endanger Henrietta and her children was be- 
yond his strength and desire. He, however, 
still delayed to sign the warrant. Strafford, 
yielding probably to the secret solicitations of 
the queen, wrote a letter himself to his un- 
happy master, to ease the conscience and 
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affection of the king as being the cause of his 
death. 

** Sire." said he in this letter — a sublime 
effort of that virtue which triumphed over the 
natural love of life that he might lessen the re- 
morseful feelings of his murderers — *' Sire, 
hesitate not to sacrifice me to the malignity of 
the times, and to public vengeance which 
thirsts for my life. My voluntary consent to 
the signature of my own death warrant which 
they require of you will acquit you before God 
more than the opinion of the whole world. 
There is no injustice in consenting to that 
which the condemned desires and himself de- 
mands. 

" Since Heaven has granted me sufficient 
grace to enable me to forgive my enemies with 
a tranquillity and resignation which impart an 
indescribable contentment to my soul, now 
about to change its dwelling-place, I can. Sire, 
willingly and joyfully resign this earthly life, 
filled with a just sense of gratitude for all those 
favors with which your Majesty has blessed 



me." 



This letter overcame the last scruples of the 
king ; he thought that the consent of the victim 
legalized his murder, and that God would 
pardon him as the condemned had done. He 
accepted the sacrifice of the life offered him in 
exchange for the lives of his wife and children, 
perhaps for his own, and the safety of the 
monarchy. Love for his family, the hope of 
averting civil war, and of bringing back the 
parliament to a sense of reason and justice 
from gratitude for this sacrifice, completely 
blinded his eyes. He thought to lessen the 
horror and ingratitude of the act by appointing 
a commission of three members of his council, 
and delegating to them the power of signing 
the parliamentary death-warrant against Straf- 
ford. The commissioners ratified the sentence, 
and the king shut h\vnse\l v\^ vo ^^^n^^ "^c^x^ 
avoid the light oi thai moxvvvvx^ >^\v\Ocv ^-^.-^x:^ 
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witness the fall of his faithful and innocent 
servant. He thought that by obliterating this 
day from his life he would also expunge it from 
the memory of heaven and man. He passed 
the whole time in darkness, in prayers for 
the dying and in tears ; but the sun rose to 
commemorate the injustice of the monarch, 
the treachery of the friend, and the greatness 
of soul of the victim. 

" I have sinned against my conscience," 
wrote the king several years after to the queen, 
when reproaching himself for that signature 
drawn from him by the love he bore his wife 
and children " It warned me at the time ; I 
was seized with remorse at the instant when I 
signed this base and criminal concession." 

" God grant," cried the archbishop, his ec- 
clesiastical adviser, on seeing him throw down 
his pen after signing the nomination of the 
commissioners : " God grant that your Maj- 
esty's conscience may not reproach you for this 
act " 

Ah ! Strafford is happier than I am," replied 
the prince, concealing his eyes with his hands. 
"Tell him that, did it not concern the safety 
of the kingdom, I would willingly give my life 
for his ! " 

The king still flattered himself that the 
House of Commons, satisfied with his humilia- 
tion and deference to their will, would spare 
the life of his friend and grant a commutation 
of the punishment. He did not know these 
men, who were more implacable than tyrants — 
for factions are governed by the mind, not the 
heart, and are inaccessible to emotions of sym- 
pathy. Men vote unanimously with their party, 
from fear of each other, for measures which, 
when taken singly, they would abhor to think 
of. Man in a mass is no longer man — he be- 
comes an element. To move this deaf and 
cruel element of the House of Commons, 
Charles used every effort to flatter the pride 
and touch the feeling of these Ynbwwvi?^ oV \\-\^ 
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people. He wrote a most pathetic letter, be- 
dewed with his tears, and sent it to the par- 
liament, to render it more irresistible, by the 
hand of a child, his son, the Prince of Wales, 
whose beauty, tender age, and innocence ought 
to have made refusal impossible from subjects 
petitioned by such a suppliant. 

The king in this letter laid bare his whole 
heart before the Commons, displayed his 
wounded feelings, described the agony he felt 
in sacrificing his kingly honor and his personal 
regard for the wishes of his subjects. He en- 
larged upon the great satisfaction he had at 
length given to the Commons, and only de- 
manded in return for such submission the per- 
petual imprisonment, instead of the death, of 
his former minister. But at the end, as if he 
himself doubted the success of his petition, he 
conjured them in a postscript at least to defer 
until the Saturday following the execution of 
the condemned, that he might have time to 
prepare for death. 

All remained deaf to the voice of the father 
and the intercession of the child. The parli- 
ament accorded neither a commutation of the 
punishment nor an additional hour of life to 
the sentenced criminal. Their popularity forc- 
ed them to act before the people with the 
same inexorable promptness that they exacted 
from the king. The beautiful Countess of 
Carlisle, a kind of English Cleopatra, of whom 
Strafford in the season of his greatness had 
been the favored lover, used every effort with 
the parliament to obtain the life of the njan 
whose love had been her pride. The fascinat- 
ing countess failed to soften their hearts. 

As if it were the fate of Strafford to suffer at 
the same time the loss of both love and friend- 
ship, this versatile beauty, more attached to 
the power than to the persons of her admirers, 
transferred her affections quickly from Straf- 
ford to Pym, and became l\\e ■m\s\.Te,s'5> o^ ^^ 
murderer, who succeeded to t\\e \\c\!vn\. 
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" Pym," says the English history so closely 
examined by M. Chasles; " was an ambitious 
man who acted fanaticism without conviction. 
Home ex luto et argilla Epic urea /actus,'* ac- 
cording to the energetic phrase of Racket, 
" A man moulded from the mud and clav of 
sensuality." Such men are often seen in 
popular or in monarchical factions ; servants 
and flatterers of their sect, who in their turn 
satisfy their followers by relieving the satiety 
of voluptuousness with the taste of blood. 

Strafford was prepared for every extremity 
after being abandoned by the two beings he 
had most loved and served on earth. Never- 
theless, when it was announced to him that 
the king had signed the death-warrant, nature 
triumplied over resignation, and a reproach 
escaped him in his grief. " Nolife fidere prin- 
cipibus etfiliis Jiominum,^^ cried he, raising his 
hands in astonishment toward the vaulted ceil- 
ing of his prison, " quia noii est salus in illisT 

" Put not your trust in princes, nor in any 
child of man, for in them is no salvation." 

He requested to be allowed a short inter- 
view with the Archbishop of London, Laud, 
imprisoned in the Tower on a similar charge 
with himself. Laud was a truly pious prelate, 
with a mind superior to the age in which he 
lived. This interview, in which the two royal- 
ists hoped to fortify each other for life or death, 
was refused. *'Well," said Strafford to the 
governor of the Tower, " at least tell the arch- 
bishop to place himself to-morrow at his win- 
do^ at the hour when I pass to the scaffold, 
that I may bid him a last farewell." 

The next day it was pressed upon Strafford 
to ask for a carriage to convey him to the 
place of execution, fearing that the fury of the 
people would anticipate the executioner and 
tear from his hands the victim, denounced b' 
Pvm and the orators of the House of Con 
mows as the public enemy. " No," replie 
Strafford, '' I know how lo \ook d^cv.\\\ 2lv\<\\\\ 
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people in the face : whether I die by the hand 
of the executioner or by the fury of the popu- 
lace, if it should so please them, matters little 



to me." 



\w passing under the archbishop's window 
in I he prison-yard, Strafford recollected his re- 
quest of the previous night, and raised his 
eyes toward the iron bars, which prevented 
him from seeing Laud distinctlv. He could 
only perceive the thin and trembling hands of 
the old man stretched out between the bars, 
trying to bles.s him as he passed on to death. 

Strafford knelt in the dust, and bent his 
head. " My lord," said he to the archbishop, 
"let me have your prayers and benediction." 

The heart of the old man sank at the sound 
of his voice and emotion, and he fainted in the 
arms of his jailers while uttering a parting 
prayer. 

" Farewell, my lord," cried Strafford, " may 
God protect your innocence." He then walked 
forward with a firm step, although suffering 
from the eft'ects of illness and debilit}', at the 
head of the soldiers who appeared to follow 
rather than to escort him. 

According to the humane custom of Eng- 
land and Rome, which permits the condemned, 
whoever he may be, to go to the scaffold sur- 
rounded by his relations and friends, Strafford's 
brother accompanied him, weeping. ** Brother," 
said he, " why do you grieve thus ; do you see 
anything in my life or death which can cause 
you to feel any shame ? Do I tremble like a 
criminal, cy boast like an atheist ? Come, be 
firm, and think only that this is my third marri- 
age, and that you are my bridesman. This 
block," pointing to that upon which he was 
about to lay his head, *' will be my pillow, and 
I shall repose there well, without pain, grief, or 
fear." 

Having ascended the scaffold with his 
brother and friends, he knelv io^ a vcvovcv^wx. -j*.^ 
li to salute the place ot sacx\^ee: \ \v^ %^^^ 
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arose, and looking around upon the innumer- 
able and silent multitude, which covered the 
hill and Tower of London, the place of execu- 
tion, he raised his voice in the same audible 
and firm tone which he was accustomed to use 
in the House of Commons, that theatre of his 
majestic eloquence. 

" People," said he, " who are assembled 
here to see me die, bear witness that I desire 
for this kingdom all the prosperity that God 
can bestow. Living, I have done my utmost 
to secure the happiness of England ; dying, it 
is still mv most ardent wish : but I beseech 
each one of those who now hear me to lay his 
hand upon his heart and examine seriously if 
the commencement of a salutarv reform ousfht 
to be written in characters of blood. Ponder 
this well upon your return home. God grant 
that not a drop of mine may be required at 
your hands. I fear, however, that you cannot 
advance by such a fatal path." 

After Strafford had spoken these words ot 
anxious warning to his country, he again knelt 
and prayed, with all the signs of humble and 
devout fervor, for upward of a quarter of an 
hour. The revolutionary fanaticism of the 
English, at least, did not interrupt the last mo- 
ments of the dying man ; but Strafford, hear- 
ing a dull murmur either of pity or impatience 
in the crowd, rose, and addressing those who 
immediately surrounded him, said, " All will 
soon be over. One blow will render my wife 
a widow, my dear children orphans, and de- 
prive my servants of their master.^ God be 
with them and you ! 

'* Thanks to the internal strength that God 
has given me," added he, while removing his 
upper garment and tucking up his hair that 
nothing might interfere with the stroke of the 
axe upon his neck, " I take this off with as 
tranquil a spirit as I have ever felt when taking 
it off at night upon retiring to rest." 

He then made a sign to lUe ^"x.^eu\\ovv^\ Xo 
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approach, pardoned him for the blood he was 
about to shed, and laid his head upon the 
block, looking up and praying to heaven. His 
head rolled at the feet of his friends. " God 
save the king ! " cried the executioner, holding 
it up to exhibit it to the people. 

The populace, silent and orderly until this 
instant, uttered a cry of joy, vengeance, and 
congratulation, which demonstrated the frenzy 
of the times. They rejoiced like madmen at 
the fall of their greatest citizen, and rushed 
through the streets of London to order public 
illuminations.* 

The king, during this, shut himself up in his 
palace, praying to God to forgive him his con- 
sent to a murder forced from his weakness. 
The ecclesiastic who had accompanied Strafford 
to the scaffold was the only person admitted 
into Charles's apartment, that he might give 
an account of the last moments of his minister. 
" Nothing could exceed," said the clergyman 
to the king, " the calmness and majesty of his 
end. I have witnessed many deaths, but never 
have I beheld a purer or more resigned soul 
return to Him who gave it." At these words 
the king turned away his head and wept. 

Repentance for his yielding, and a presenti- 
ment of the inutility of this concession to 
purchase the welfare and peace of the kingdom, 
were mingled with agonizing grief in his soul. 
He saw clearly that the same blow which he 
had permitted to fall upon his friend and 
servant would sooner or later recoil upon him- 
self, and that the execution of Strafford was 
only a rehearsal of his own. With subdued 
spirit, but awakened conscience, Charles no 
longer defended himself with sophistry from 
the feelings of remorse. He ceased to excuse 
himself inwardly, politically, or before God; 
but blamed himself with the same severity that 
subsequent historians have bestowed on this 
act of weakness. He deeply laiTveT\\.e.dVvv5>\^^\i^\^ 
and wov/td that it should be lYve ^x^t ^xv^V^^"^ 
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deed by which he would sanction the iniquity 
of his enemies; and he derived from the bitter- 
ness of his regret, strength to live, to fight, and 
die, for his own rights, for the rights of the 
crown, and for the rights of his last adherents. 

The parliament saw only in the death of 
Strafford a victory over the royal power and 
the heart of the king. The conflicts between 
the crown and the House of Commons recom- 
menced instantly, upon other pretences and 
demands. The king in vain selected his minis- 
ters from the bosom of the parliament ; he was 
unable to discover another Strafford — nature 
had not made a duplicate. Charles could only 
choose between faithful mediocrity or implac- 
able enmity ; and again his enemies, sum- 
moned by the king to his council that he inight 
place the government in their hands, refused to 
attend. The spirit of faction was so irresistible 
and irreconcilable against the crown that the 
popular members of parliament felt themselves 
more powerful as the heads of their parties in 
the House of Commons than they could become 
as ministers of a suspected and condemned 
sovereign. The puritan party in the Commons 
held Charles the First of England as isolated 
as the Girondins afterward held Louis the 
Sixteenth of France, in 1791 ; eager for govern- 
ment, yet refusing to be ministers, that they 
might have the right of attacking the royal 
power, offered to them in vain, or only consent- 
ing to accept that they might betray it ; from 
adulation giving it into the hands of the people, 
or from complicity surrending it into those of 
the repuclicans. 

Such was the relative positions of the king 
and the parliament during the first years when 
Cromwell sat as a member of the House of 
Commons. 

Parliamentary disputes had no interests for 

Cromwell, and purely political agitations 

affected him but little. He was not naturally 

factious, but had become a secta\\a.tv. Religious 
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motives induced him to aid the triumph of the 
puritan party ; not a desire to triumph over 
the crown itself, but over the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches which the crown 
was suspected of favoring. All other motives 
were strangers to his austere nature. His 
feelings, cold in all that related not to religion, 
his just but ill-understood mind, his abrupt 
elocution, without imagery or clearness, his 
ambition bounded by the success of his co- 
religionists, and actuated by no prospect of 
personal advantage beyond the salvation of his 
soul, and the service of his cause, made him 
abstain from taking a part in any of the debates. 
A silent member for many sessions, he was 
only remarkable in the House of Commons for 
his abnegation of all personal importance, for 
his disdain of popular applause, and the fervor 
of his zeal to preserve liberty of conscience to 
his brethren in the faith. 

There was certainlv nothing: either in Crom- 
weirs personal appearance or genius to excite 
the attention of an assembly occupied by the 
eloquence of Strafford and Pym. His face 
was ordinary, combining the features of a 
peasant, a soldier, and a priest. There might 
be seert the vulgarity of the rustic, the resolu- 
tion of the w^arrior, and the fervor of the man 
of prayer ; but not one of these characteristics 
predominated sufficiently to announce a bril- 
liant orator or to convey the presage of a 
future ruler. 

He was of middle height, square-chested, 
stout-limbed, with a heavy and unequal gait, a 
broad, prominent forehead, blue eyes, a large 
nose, dividing his face unequally, somewhat in- 
clining to the left, and red at the tip, like the 
noses attributed to those addicted to drink ; 
but which in Cromwell indicated only the 
asperity of his blood heated by fanaticism. 
His lips were wide, thick, and clumsily formed, 
indicating neither quick intelligence^ dellc^cj^ 
of sentiment, nor the fluency ot ^^e^Osx 'vcv^^S5r 
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pensable to persuasive eloquence. His face 
was more round than oval, his chin was solid 
and prominent, a good foundation for the rest 
of his features. His likenesses, as executed 
either in painting or sculpture, by the most re- 
nowned Italian artist, at the order of their 
courts, represent only a vulgar, commonplace 
individual, if they were not ennobled by the 
name of Cromwell. In studying them atten- 
tively, it becomes impossible for the most 
decided partiality to discover either the traces 
or organs, of genius. We acknowledge there 
a man elevated by the choice of his party and 
the combination of circumstances rather than 
one great by nature. We might even conclude 
from the close inspection of this countenance 
that a loftier and and more developed intellect 
would have interfered with his exalted destiny ; 
for if Cromwell had been endowed with higher 
qualities of mind he would have been less of a 
sectarian, and had he been so, his party would 
not have been exactly personified in a chief 
who participated in all its passions and credu- 
lities. The greatness of a popular character 
is less according to the ratio of its genius than 
the sympathy he shows with the prejudices 
and even the absurdities of his times. Fana- 
tics do not select the cleverest, but the most 
fanatical leaders ; as was evidenced in the 
choice of Robespierre by the French Jacobins, 
and in that of Cromwell by the English Puri- 
tans. 

The only traces of the presence of Cromwell 
in the House of Commons for ten years, which 
the parliamentary annals retain, are a few 
words spoken by him, at long intervals, in de- 
fence of his brethren, the puritanic missiona- 
ries, and in attack of the dominant Anglican 
church and the Roman Catholics, who were 
again struggling for supremacy. It might be 
seen, from the attention paid by his colleagues 
to the sentences uttered with such religious 
fervor by the representative of Huntingdon, 
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that this gentleman farmer, as restrained in 
speech as in his desire of popularity, was 
treated in the House with that consideration 
which is always shown in dehberative assem- 
blies to those men who are modest, sensible, 
silent, and careless of approbation, but faithful 
10 their cause. 

A justice of the peace for his county, Crom- 
well returned after each session or dissolution 
of parliament to fortify himself in the religious 
opinions of his puritan neighbors, by interviews 
with the missionaries of his faith, by sermons, 
meditations, and prayers, the sole variations 
from his agricultural pursuits. 

The gentleness, piety, and fervor of his wife, 
devoted like himself to domestic cares, country 
pursuits, the education of her sons, and affec- 
tion for her daughters, banished from his soul 
every other ambition than that of spiritual 
progress in virtue and the advancement of his 
faith in the consciences of men. 

In the whole of his confidential correspond- 
ence during these long years of domestic 
seclusion there is not one word which shows 
that he entertained any other passion than that 
of his creed, or any ambition distinct from 
heavenly aspirations. What advantage could 
it have been to this man thus to conceal that 
liypocrisy which historians have described as 
the foundation and master spring of his char- 
acter ? When the face is unknown to all, of 
what use is the mask ? No ! Cromwell could 
not dissemble so long to his wife, his sister, 
his daughters, and his God. History has only 
presented him in disguise, because his life and 
actions were distinctly revealed. 

Let us give a few extracts from the familiar 
letters which throw some light upon this ob- 
scure period of his life : 

"My very dear good friend,'* wrote he from 
St. Ives, Jan. nth, 1635, to one of his confi- 
dants in pious labors •, "to bm\d Tcva\.^\\2\ \&xcv- 
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pies and hospitais for the bodily comfort, and 
assembling together of the faithful, is doubt- 
less a good work ; but those who build up 
spiritual temples, and afford nourishment to 
the souls of their brethren, my friend, are the 
truly pious men. Such a worlc have you per- 
formed in establishing a pulpit, and appoint- 
ing Doctor Wells to fill it ; an able and religi- 
ous man, whose superior I have never seen. 
I am convinced that since his arrival here, the 
Lord has done much among us. I trust that 
He who has inspired you to lay this founda- 
tion will also inspire you to uphold and finish 
it. 

" Raise your hearts to Him. You who live 
in London, a city celebrated for its great 
luminaries of the Gospel, know that to stop the 
salary of the preacher is to cause the pulpit 
to fall. For who will go to war at his own ex- 
pense ? I beseech you then, by the bowels of 
Jesus Christ, put this affair into a good train ; 
pay this worthy minister, and the souls of God^s 
children will bless you, as I shall bless you 
myself. 

" I remain, ever your affectionate 
" Friend in the Lord. 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

It was not alone by words, but by contribu- 
tions from his small fortune, the produce of 
hard and ungrateful agricultural labor, that 
Cromwell sustained the cause of his faith. 
We read, three years after the date of the 
above lines, in a confidential letter written to 
Mr. Hand, one of his own sect : 

*' I wish you to remit forty shillings " (then 
a considerable sum) " to a poor farmer who is 
struggling to bring up an increasing family, to 
remunerate the doctor for his cure of this man 
Benson. If our friends, when we come to set- 
tle accounts, do not agree to this disposal of 
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the money, keep this note, and I will repay 
you out of my private purse. 

*• Your friend, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

" I live," wrote he, several years after, but 
always in the same spirit of compunction, to * 
his cousin, the wife of the Attorney-General 
St. John ; " I live in Kedar^ a name which 
signifies shadow and darkness ; nevertheless 
the Lord will not desert me, and will finally 
conduct me to his chosen place of repose, his 
tabernacle. My heart rests upon this hope 
with my brethren of the first born ; and if I 
can show forth the glory of the Lord, either 
by action or endurance, I shall be greatly con- 
soled. Truly no creature has more reason to 
devote himself to the cause of God than 
I have ; I have received so many chosen 
graces that I feel I can never make a 
sufficient return for all these gifts. That the 
Lord may be pleased to accept me for the 
sake of his Son, Jesus Christ, and that he 
may give us grace to walk in the light, for it is 
light indeed. I cannot say that he has alto- 
gether hid his face from me, for he has per- 
mitted me to see the light at least in him, and 
even a single ray shed upon this dark path is 
most refreshing. Blessed be his name that 
shines even in such a dark place as my soul. 
Alas ! you know what my life has been. I 
loved darkness ; I lived in it ; I hated the 
light ; I was the chief of sinners : nevertheless 
God has had mercy on me. Praise him for me, 
pray for me, that he who has commenced such 
a change in my soul may finish it for Jesus 
Christ^s sake. The Lord be with you, is the 
prayer of 

"Your affectionate cousin, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

All that we find written by the hand of Crora^ 
well during this long exam'\x\aUow ol\C\^ \>^^ 
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from the age of twenty to forty, bears the 
same stamp of mysticism, sincerity, and ex- 
citement. A profound melancholy, enlivened 
sometimes by momentary flashes of active 
faith, formed the basis of his character. This 
melancholy was increased by the monotony 
of his rural occupations and by the Sombre 
sky and situation of the district in which for- 
tune had placed him. 

His house, still shown to travellers in the 
low country which surrounds the little hamlet 
of St. Ives, bears the appearance of a desert- 
ed cloister. The shadows of the trees, planted 
like hedges on the borders of his fields in the 
marshes, intercept all extent of view from the 
windows. A lowering and misty sky weighs 
as heavily on the imagination as on the roofs 
of houses. Tradition still points out an 
oratory, supported by broken arches, built of 
brick by the devout puritan behind his house, 
adjoining the family sitting-room, where Crom- 
well assembled the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood to listen to the Word of God from the 
mouths of the missionaries, and where he 
often prayed and preached himself, when the 
spirit moved him. Long and deep lines of old 
trees, the habitations of ill-omened crows, 
bound the view on all sides. These trees hide 
even the course of the river Ouse, whose black 
waters, confined between muddy banks, look 
like the refuse from a manufactory or mill. 
Above them appears only the smoke of the 
wood fires of the little town of St. Ives, which 
continually taints the sky in this sombre valley. 
Such a spot is calculated either to confine the 
minds of its inhabitants to the vulgar ideas of 
traffic, industry, or grazing, or to cause them 
to raise their thoughts above the earth in the 
ecstasy of pious contemplation. 

It was there, nevertheless, that Cromwell 

and his young wife, who modelled her own 

character upon the simplicity and piety of her 

husband^s, brought up in poverty and seclusion 
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their seven children. They sought not the 
world — the world sought them. 

It may be seen from all that has been dis- 
covered relating to the life of Cromwell at that 
period, how much the report of the religious 
controversies in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and the political pamphlets which in- 
creased with the passion of the public, occupied 
his solitude, and with what avidity he perused 
them ; but his attention was entirely directed 
to the portions of those writings which were 
confined to scriptural arguments. 

The immortal name of the great poet Milton, 
the English Dante, appeared for the first time 
as the author of one of these republican pam- 
phlets. 

Milton had just returned from Italy, where, 
amid the ruins of ancient Rome, he had be- 
come impressed with the grandeur of her 
former liberty and the melancholy spectacle 
of her modern corruption. Rome drove him 
back to independent thought in matter.; of belief. 
Milton, like Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stael in 18 14, has given immortality to the 
fleeting passions of the times. 

Independence in religious faith gave rise to 
the desire of equal independence in affairs of 
government. The one necessarily followed 
the other, for how could free opinions in faith 
be maintained in the servitude which prevent- 
ed the expression of feelings and the practice 
of a creed ? The strong yearning of Cromwell 
to profess and propagate the doctrines of his 
belief inclined him to republican opinions. 

Hampden, his relative, then at the height of 
popularity from resistance to the royal pre- 
rogative, wishing to strengthen the republican 
party by the accession of a man as conscien- 
tious and irreproachable in conduct as Crom- 
well, procured his return to parliament as mem- 
ber for Cambridge, where Hampden exercised 
predominant influence. 

This new election of CromweW \iN -a. \xv<a^^ 
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important county did not distract his thoughts 
from the sole aim of his life. " Send me." 
wrote he to his friend Willingham in London, 
** the Scottish arguments for the maintenance 
of uniformity in religion as expressed in their 
proclamations. I wish to read them before 
we enter upon the debate, which will soon 
commence in the House of Commons." 

Popular interest was for the moment mixed 
up with the cause of religion. Cromwell, 
without doubt, embraced this from attachment 
to his sect and the love of justice, and also to 
bring the people over to the side of the re- 
publicans and independents, by that support 
which the popular cause found in the adherents 
of this party against the encroachments of the 
crown. He contested the right of inclosing 
the common lands, by adding them to the fiefs 
which the kings of England had formerly ac- 
corded to their favorites ; and this right the 
people with justice denied. "Cromwell," said 
the prime minister in his memoirs, " who I 
never heard open his mouth in the house, has 
been elected member of a parliamentary com- 
mittee, charged with addressing the ministers 
upon this subject. Cromwell argued against 
me in the discussion. He reproached me 
with intimidating the witnesses, and spoke in 
such a gross and indecent manner, his action 
was so rough and his attitude so insolent, that 
I was forced to adjourn the committee. Crom- 
well will never forgive me.*' 

The popularity acquired by Cromwell and 
his party from their advocacy of this cause en- 
couraged him to increase it by the defence of 
those bitter writers against the crown and 
church, whose pamphlets were delivered by 
the king and the bishops from time to time, to be 
burned by the hands of the executioner. He 
presented a petition to the parliament from one 
of these martyrs. Indignation and his wounded 
conscience caused him for the first time to open 
his lips. 
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"It was in November, 1640," says a royal- 
ist spectator* in his memoirs, *' that I, who 
was also a member, and vain enough to think 
myself a model of elegance and nobility, for 
we young courtiers pride ourselves on our at- 
tire, beheld on entering the house a person 
speaking. I knew him not ; he was dressed in 
the most ordinary manner, in a plain cloth 
suit which appeared to have been cut by some 
village tailor. His linen too was coarse and 
soiled. I recollect also observing a speck or 
two of blood upon his little band, which was 
not much larger than his collar. His hat was 
without a hat-band ; his stature was of a good 
size ; his sword stuck close to his side ; his 
countenance swollen and reddish ; his voice 
sharp and untunable ; and his eloquence full 
of fervor, for the subject-matter would not bear 
much of reason, it being on behalf of a libeller 
in the hands of the executioner. I must avow 
that the attention bestowed by the assembly on 
the discourse of this gentleman has much di- 
minished my respect for the House of Com- 



mons." 



All means of resistance and concession on 
the part of Charles toward his parliament be- 
ing exhausted, the presentiment of an inevit- 
able civil war weighed upon every breast. 
They prepared for it more or less openly on 
both sides. 

Cromwell profited by one of those calms 
which precede great political tempests, to re- 
turn home to console his wife and mother, and 
to embrace his children at St. Ives before he 
entered upon the struggle. He animated the 
people of his neighborhood by his religious 
ardor, and converted sectarians into soldiers. 
He spent all his household and agricultural 
savings in sending arms to Cambridge. He 
ventured even to take possession, as a member 
of parliament, of the castle there ; and to de- 

• Sir Philip Warwick— Tr. 
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ii2c^ the exjDcnses of the militia he confiscated 
the Royal University plate which had been de- 
posited in the castle treasury. This militia 
regiment recognized him as their colonel in 
right of his membership ; and as he was one of 
the most resolute of citizens, he also, by the 
sole appeal to the feelings which they possess- 
ed in common, raised the militia in the coun- 
try between Cambridge and Huntingdon, in- 
tercepted the royalists who were about to join 
the king, and everywhere disarmed the parti- 
sans of the crown. 

" I shall not harm you," replied he at this 
troubled time to a neighboring gentleman who 
remonstrated against the invasion of their 
homes, " for, on the contrary, I wish to save 
the country from being more torn to pieces. 
Behave with integrity and fear nothing ; but if 
you should act badly, then you must forgive the 
rigor which my duty toward the people will 
force me to exercise." 

He did not even spare the manor-house of 
his uncle, Cromwell of Hinchinbrook, a ruined 
royalist gentleman who lived in an old keep in 
the marshes. "The present age is one of con- 
tention," wrote he to another gentleman. " The 
worst of these struggles in my mind are those 
which originate in differences of opinion. To 
injure men personally, either by the destruction 
of their houses or possessions, cannot be a 
good remedy against this evil. Let us protect 
the legitimate rights of the people. 

Associations for the defence of independence 
and religion against the church and crown, were 
formed all over England, but were not long be- 
fore they dissolved from the want of an active 
chief and united minds. 

There only remained of these associations 
seven western counties, of which Cromwell 
was the arm and soul. His fame spread over 
the country, and began to designate him a fu- 
ture chief of the religious war. They called 
/zi/22, in the puritanical assemblies, the Macca- 
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baeus of God's Church. "Continue," wrote 
Cromwell, however, to a clergyman of the 
Church of England, " to read the Scriptures to 
the people, and to preach in your cathedral as 
vou have'been accustomed to do, and even a 
little more frequently." 

Thus Cromwell, who had risen to fight for 
liberty of faith for himself and his friends, pro- 
tecfed that of others. " You dismiss from your 
troop an anabaptist officer," thus he wrote to 
one of his lieutenants, " and in this you are 
certainly badly advised. I cannot understand 
how a deplorable unbeliever, known for his ir- 
religion, swearing, and debauchery, can appear 
to you more worthy of confidence than he who 
shuns all these sins. Be tolerant toward those 
who hold a faith different from vour own. The 
state, sir, in choosing her servants, thinks not 
of their opinions, but of their actions and 
fidelitv. 

It may be seen from this that the first acts 
of Cromwell, precursors to him of civil war and 
future empire, were imbued with that spirit of 
government which drew partisans to his cause 
instead of delivering up victims to those who 
had already espoused it. 

The association of the seven counties, sub- 
mitting thus willingly to the influence of such 
an active patriot and zealous religionist, was 
the stepping-stone of Cromwell's ensuing popu- 
larity. It soon became the lever with which 
the Long Parliament raised and sustained the 
civil war. 

We have seen that from day to day this war 
had become inevitable. Scotland, more fanat- 
ical even than England through her puritan 
chiefs, men of ardent faith and sanguinary dis- 
positions, gave the first signal of hostilities. 
This kingdom, although retaining independent 
laws and a local parliament, still formed a part 
of Charles's dominions. The spirit of revolt, 
concealed as in England under that of inde- 
pendence and opposition, ca\is»e^ ^. '^jcoX.na^^ 
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army to advance into the English territory, on 
the pretence of defending, in conjunction with 
the puritans and parliament of London, the 
rfghts of the two nations, which were menaced 
by the crown. Emboldened by this- support, 
the opposition orators in the English legislative 
assembly, and the zealous puritans, placed no 
bounds to their audacity and encroachments 
on the royal prerogative. Even the least in- 
fatuated of the professors of the new faith, such 
as Pym, Hampden, and Vane, assumed the ap- 
pearance of extreme partisans. They became, 
in the eyes of the republicans, the Catos, Bru- 
tuses and Cassiuses of England, while in the 
opinion of the puritans they were consecrated 
as martyrs. The suspicious susceptibility of 
the party was outraged at beholding several 
Catholic priests, who had been brought from 
France by Queen Henrietta as her spiritual 
advisers, residing at the court, and exercising 
in London the ceremonial duties of their creed. 
They affected to see a terrible conspiracy 
against Protestantism in this harmless fidelity 
of a young and charming queen to the impres- 
sions of her conscience, and the religious rites 
to which she had been accustomed from her 
youth. They accused the king of weakness, or 
of being an accomplice with the wife he 
adored. 

Charles, in the spirit of peace, yielded to all 
these exigencies. He was called upon to sanc- 
tion a bill authorizing the parliament to reas- 
semble of itself, in case an interval of three 
years should elapse without the royal convoca- 
tion. 

Until then the annual or triennial meeting of 
parliament had been more a custom than a 
privilege of English liberty. Charles, in con- 
senting, acknowledged this representative 
sovereignty as superior to his own. The parli- 
ment, whose ambition was increased by all 
these concessions on the part of the monarch, 
estahWshtdiy still with his consent, the perma- 
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nence of their control and power through a 
committee which was always to sit in London 
during the interval between the sessions. They 
also appointed another, to attend the king in 
the journey which he undertook to conciliate 
the Scotch. 

At length they even carried their audacity 
and usurpation to the length of demanding the 
appointment of a protector of the kingdom — 
a kind of national tribune or parliamentary . 
viceroy raised in opposition to the king him- 
self. It was this title, thought of even since 
that time in the delirium of party spirit, that 
was naturally bestowed upon Cromwell when 
the civil war had made him the ruler of his 
country. He did not, as has been imagined, 
invent it for his own use ; he found it already 
created by the factions which dethroned the 
king. 

During the absence of the king in Scotland, 
Ireland, left to herself by the recall of the 
troops who had maintained peace there in 
Charles's name, became agitated even to re- 
volt against the royal authority. The Irish 
Parliament also followed in its turbulence and 
encroachments the example of the English leg- 
islative assembly, Ireland, divided into two 
classes and two religions, who had ever been 
violently opposed to each other, agreed for 
once unanimously to throw off the joke of the 
crown. 

The Catholics and the old Irish of the dis- 
tant provinces were the first to break the league. 
They took advantage of the feebleness of the 
royal authority that sought to control them, 
and perpetrated a more sanguinary massacre 
than that of the Sicilian Vespers, by slaughter- 
ing indiscriminately all the English colonists 
who had for centuries resided in the same vil- 
lages, and who, by the ties of friendship, rela- 
tionship, and marriage, had long been amal- 
gamated with the original mbab\Vaxv\.'5>. 

The massacres of St. BaI\.\\o\ome^N ^.w^ o^ 
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the days of September, the Roman proscrij>- 
tions under Marius, or those of France during 
the reign of terror, fell below the cruel atroci- 
ties committed by the Irish in these counties : 
atrocities which cast a stain upon their charac- 
ter and sully the annals of their country. 

The chiefs of this conspiracy in the province 
of Ulster even shuddered themselves at the 
ferocity of the revengeful, fanatical, and inex- 
orable people they had let loose. The feasts 
by which they commemorated their victory, 
gained by assassination, consisted of more slow 
and cruel tortures than the imaginations of 
cannibals ever conceived. They prolonged 
the martyrdom and sufferings of both sexes, 
that they might the longer revel in this infer- 
nal pastime. They caused blood to fall drop 
by drop, and life to ebb by lengthened gasps, 
that their revengeful fury might be the more 
indulged. The murders spread by degrees 
over every district of Ireland, except Dublin, 
where a feeble body of royal troops preserved 
the peace. The corpses of more than one hun- 
dred thousand victims, men, women, children, 
the infirm and aged, strewed the thresholds of 
their habitations, and the fields that they had 
cultivated in common with their destroyers. 
The flames in which their villages were envel- 
oped were extinguished only in their blood. 
All who escaped by flight the fury of their as- 
sassins, carrying their infants in their arms, to 
the summits of the mountains, perished of in- 
anition and cold in the snows of winter. Ire- 
land appeared to open, to become the tomb of 
half the sons she had brought forth. 

We cannot read, even in the most impartial 
histories, the accounts of this enduring nation- 
al crime without a feeling of execration toward 
its instigators and executioners. We can then 
understand the misfortunes inflicted by Heaven 
upon this devoted country. Tyranny can never 
be justified, but a nation which has such cruel- 
ties to expiate ought not accuse \ls oppressors 
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of harsh treatment without at the same time 
recalling the memory of its own delinquencies. 
The misfortunes of a people do not always pro- 
ceed from the crimes of their conquerors ; they 
are more frequently the punishment of their 
own. These evils are the most irremediable, 
for they sweep away with them independence 
and compassion. 

The parliament accused the king as the 
author of these calamities ; the king with more 
justice reproached the parliament as the cause 
of his inability to check them. The republican 
party gained fresh strength in the country 
from this obstinate and fruitless struggle be- 
tween the king and the parliamentarians, which 
allowed the kingdom to be torn to pieces and 
their co-religionists to be murdered by the 
Catholics. The leaders easily persuaded the 
parliament to issue, under the form of a remon- 
strance, an appeal to the people of great Britain, 
which was in fact a sanguinary accusation 
against the royal government. They therein 
set forth, in one catalogue of crime, all the 
mistakes and misfortunes of the present reign. 
They accused the king of every offence com- 
mitted by both parties, and accumulated upon 
his head even the blood of the English murdered 
in Ireland by the Catholics. They therefore 
concluded, or tacitly resolved, that henceforth 
there was no safety for England but in the re- 
striction of the royal power and the unlimited 
increase of the privileges of parliament. The 
king, driven to the utmost limits of concession, 
replied to this charge in a touching but feeble 
aUempt at justification. The insolence of 
several members of the House of Commons, 
which burst forth in evident violation of his 
dignity and royal prerogative, left him no choice 
between the shameful abandonment of his title 
as king or an energetic vindication of his rights. 
He went down himself to the house, to cause 
the arrest of those members >nV\o ^^\^ ^'^'^ 
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of high treason, and called upon the president 
to point them out. 

*' Sire," replied he, kneeling, " in the place 
that I occupy I have only eyes to see and a 
tongue to speak according to the will of the 
house I serve. I therefore humbly crave your 
Majesty's pardon for venturing to disobey you." 

Charles, humiliated, retired with his guards, 
and repaired to Guildhall to request the city 
council not to harbor these guilty men. The 
people only replied to him on his return with 
cries of "Long live the Parliament." The in- 
habitants of London armed themselves at the 
scriptural call, " To your tents, O Israel ! " and 
passed proudly in review by land and water 
under the windows of Whitehall, where the 
king resided. The king, powerless, menaced 
and insulted by these outbursts, retired to the 
palace of Hampton Court, a solitary country 
residence, but fortified and imposing, situated 
at some little distance from London. 

The queen, alarmed for her husband and 
children, besought the king to appease the 
people by submission. All was in vain. The 
parliament, which since the retreat of the king 
had become the idol and safeguard of the 
nation was beset with inflammatory petitions, 
Under the pretext of protecting the people 
against the return of the royal army they took 
upon themselves the military authority, and 
appointed the generals of the troops and 
governors of the fortified places. Charles, 
who retained only a few partisans and followers 
at Hampton Court, was resolved to declare 
war, but before adopting this last resource he 
conducted the queen to the seaside and per- 
suaded her to embark for the Continent, that 
she, at least, who was dearest to him on earth, 
might be secure from misfortune and the evil 
pressure of the times. 

The separation was heart-rending^ as if they 
had a pi*esentiment of an eternal farewell. 
The unfortunate monarch adoied \\\g eom^^^LXx- 
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ion of his youth, and looked upon her as 
superior to all other women. He could not 
suffer her to share his humiliations and reverses, 
and desired to shield her as much as possible 
from the catastrophe which he foresaw would 
inevitably arrive. 

Henrietta was carried fainting on board the 
vessel, and only recovered to utter reproaches 
to the waves which bore her from the English 
shores, and prayers to heaven for the safety of 
her beloved partner. 

The king, agonized at the loss of his consort, 
but strengthened in courage by her departure, 
left Hampton Court and established himself 11 
his most loyal city of York, surrounded by an 
attached people and devoted army. He took 
his children with him. 

The parliament, representing this act as a 
declaration of public danger, raised an army 
to oppose that of the king, and gave the com- 
mand to the Earl of Essex. The people rose 
at the voice of the Commons, and each town 
contributed numerous volunteers to swell the 
ranks of the republicans. 

Charles, greater in adversity than when on 
the throne, found in a decided course that res- 
olution and light which had often failed him 
in the ambiguous struggles with a parliament 
which he knew not either how to combat or 
subdue. The nobility and citizens, less im- 
pressed than the lower orders by the doctrines 
of the puritans, and less open to the seductions 
of the parliamentary tribunes, for the most part 
espoused the party of the king. They were 
designated Cavaliers, London and the large 
cities, hotbeds of agitations and popular opinion, 
devoted themselves to the parliament. 

The Earl of Essex, an alDle but temporizing 
general, and more experienced in regular war 
than civil commotion, advanced at the head of 
fifteen thousand men against the king, whose 
camp contained only ten thousawd. 

The first encounter (dov\bllv\\ \v\ \\.s \^'?»vi^\N 
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between the two armies, proved only the 
personal valor of the king. He fought more 
like a soldier than a monarch, at the head of 
the foremost squadrons. Five thousand slain 
on both sides covered the field of battle. 
London trembled, but recovered confidence 
on learing that the king was too much weakened 
by the conflict to advance against the capital. 

This first engagement, called the battle of 
Edge-Hill, though glorious for the arms of 
Charles, decided nothing. The almost uni- 
versal fanaticism of the nation augmented in- 
cessantly the forces of the parliament. The 
nobility and soldiers of the regular troops 
alone recruited the ranks of the king. The 
royal cause was defended only by an army; 
the cause of the rebels was upheld by the 
nation. A protracted war would exhaust the 
one while it strengthened the other. " Let 
our enemies fight for their ancient honor," ex- 
claimed the republican Hampden, in the House 
of Commons ; ** we combat for our religion." 

The French ambassador at Charles the First's 
court, notwithstanding his partiality for the 
royal cause, wrote thus to Cardinal Mazarin : 
" I am astonished to behold how little care 
the king takes of his life ; untiring, laborious, 
patient under reverses, from morning till night 
he marches with the infantry, oftener on horse- 
back than in a carriage. The soldiers appear 
to understand all the wants and distresses of 
their sovereign : they content themselves cheer- 
fully with the little he can do for them, and 
without pay advance boldly against troops 
better equipped and better armed than them- 
selves. I observe all this with my own eyes. 
This prince, in whom misfortune reveals a 
dauntless hero, shows himself the most brave 
and judicious of monarchs, and endures with 
fortitude these terrible vicissitudes of politics 
and war. He delivers all orders himself, even 
to the most minute, and signs no paper without 
the most scrupulous exam'\i\auow. OU^w \v^ 
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alights from his horse and marches on foot at 
the head of the army. He desires peace, but 
as he sees that peace has been unanimously 
rejected, he is compelled to have recourse to 
war. I think he will gain advantages at first, 
but his resources are too limited to allow of his 
maintaining them long." 

The king had not even bread to give his 
soldiers, who demanded nothing from him but 
food. The history of these four years of un- 
equal and erratic warfare resembles more the 
romantic life of an adventurer than the majes- 
tic struggle of a king against rebels, in the 
midst of his armies and people. *'At one 
time," says the faithful follower who preserved 
a journal of this momentous period, *• we sleep 
in the palace of a bishop, at another in the hut 
of a woodcutter. To-dav the king dines in the 
open air, to-morrow he has not even a crust of 
bread to eat. On Sunday, at Worcester, we 
had no dinner ; it was a dreadful day ; we 
marched without tasting food from six in the 
morning until midnight. Another day we 
travelled for a long time on foot in the moun- 
tains, and the king tasted nothing but two 
small apples. We could often produce no 
food until two in the morning. We lay down 
with no shelter over us before the castle of 
Donnington." Again the same chronicler 
says, " The King slept in his chariot on Bock- 
onnok heath ; he had not dined. The next 
day he breakfasted with a poor widow on the 
borders of a forest." 

The fortitude displayed by the king in strug- 
gling with his misfortunes, and his patient sub- 
mission to the same privation and dangers, 
bound the soldiers to him by a feeling of per- 
sonal attachment. They only desert kings who 
desert themselves. He resembled Henry 
Quatre, fighting for his kingdom with the same 
courage, but with unequal fortune^ The si^ht 
of this constancy and res\gnAUoT\ \v\dwe^^ ^n^tv 
some of his enemies m t\\e eowT\\.x\^^ nNn.^ 
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passed through to join the royal cause. One 
of them named Roswell deserted the parlia- 
mentary army, and joined the inferior forces of 
the king. Being taken prisoner by the repub- 
licans, they interrogated him as to his motives 
for this defection. " I passed," replied Ros- 
well, " along a road which bordered the heath, 
where King Charles, surrounded only by a few- 
faithful subjects, was seated, dividing a morsel 
of bread with his followers. I approached 
from curiosity, and was so struck by the gravity, 
sw^eetness, patience, and majesty of this prince, 
that the impression dwelt in my breast and 
induced me to devote myself to his cause." 

Charles concealed his feelings from his sol- 
diers and attendants, lest he should display in 
the king the more permissible weakness of the 
man. One day, when he beheld Lord Litch- 
field, one of his most faithful and intrepid com- 
panions in arms, fall at his feet, struck mortally 
by a cannon-ball, he continued to give his 
orders and to fight with an appearance of in- 
sensibility which deceived everybody. After 
having secured the retreat and saved the army 
by taking the command of the rear guard, he 
ordered the troops to encamp, and then shut 
himself up in his tent to consider the opera- 
tions of the morrow. He spent the night 
alone, writing, but his servants, on entering his 
tent at daybreak, perceived from his still moist 
eyes that a portion of the time at least had 
been occupied in weeping for Litchfield. 

While Cromwell, his antagonist, who then 
fought against the king under Essex, spoke 
and acted with such mystical excitement that, 
according to the writers of the day, many 
looked upon this enthusiasm of religion as the 
effect of inebriety, Charles, as became a man 
who was grappling with misfortune, exhibited 
his" recovered majesty by imperturbable seren- 
ity.' " Never," wrote one of his generals, 
"have I beheld him exalted bv ?.\icee«»s ov de- 
f pressed by re\'erses. The eqvA^\\\.\ oi \vys ^ov\ 
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appears to defy fortune, and to rise superior to 
circumstances." 

" He often," says another writer, " rode the 
whole night, and at break of day galloped up 
to the summit of some hill that he misfht ex- 
amine the position or movements of the parlia- 
mentary army." 

** Gentlemen," said he one day to a small 
group of cavaliers who followed him, " it is 
morning; you had better separate, you have 
beds and families. It is time you should seek 
repose. I have neither house nor home ; a 
fresh horse awaits me, and he and I must march 
incessantly by day and night. If God has 
made me suffer sufficient evils to try my 
patience, he has also given me patience to 
support these inflictions." 

" Thus," said a poet of the age, ** did he 
struggle for the maintenance of his rights ; he 
rowed on without a haven of refuge in view. 
War increased the greatness of this king, nor 
for the throne but for posterity. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow all the 
various changes of fortune that occurred dur- 
ing this four years' war between the king and 
his people ; the longest, the most dramatic, and 
the most diversified of all civil contests. Crom- 
well, who at the beginning commanded a regi- 
ment of volunteer cavalry in Essex's army, 
raised among his Huntingdon confederates, 
grew rapidly in the opinion of the whole camp, 
from the religious enthusiasm by which he was 
animated, and which he communicated to the 
soldiers. Less a warrior than an apostle, he 
sought martyrdom upon the field of battle rather 
than victory. Neither success, reverses, pro- 
motion, nor renown, diverted him from the one 
absorbing passion of his soul during this holy 
war. 

The Earl of Essex, Lord Fairfax, Waller, 
Hampden, and Falkland, fought, yielded, or 
died, some for their prince, and ov\\4\s lox \^cv€\x 
country and their faith •, CromweW a\o\\^ w^n^x 
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sustained a defeat. Elevated by the parliament 
to the rank of general, he strengthened his 
own division by weeding and purifying it. He 
cared little for numbers, provided his ranks 
were filled with fanatics. By sanctifying thus the 
cause, end, and motives of the war, he raised his 
soldiers above common humanity, and prepared 
them to perform impossibilities. The histori- 
ans of both sides agree in allowing that this 
religious enthusiasm inspired by Cromwell in 
the minds of his troops transformed a body of 
factionaries into an army of saints. Victory in- 
variably attended his encounters with the king's 
forces. On examining and comparing his cor- 
respondence, as we have already done, at the 
various dates of his military life, we find that 
this piety of Cromwell was not an assumed but 
a real enthusiasm. His letters show the true 
feelings of the man in the leader of his party ; 
and the more convincingly as they are nearly 
all addressed to his wife, sisters, daughters, 
and most intimate friends. Let us look over 
them, for each of those letters is another stroke 
of the pencil to complete the true portrait of 
this characteristic hero of the times. 

First we must give a description of his troops. 

" The puritan soldiers of Cromwell are armed 
with all kinds of weapons, clothed in all colors, 
and sometimes in rags. Pikes, halberds, and 
long straight swords are ranged side by side 
with pistols and muskets. Often he causes 
his troops to halt that he may preach to them, 
and frequently they sing psalms, while perform- 
ing their exercise. The captains are heard to 
cry, *" Present^ fire! in the name of the Lord! ^^ 
After calling over the muster-roll, the officers 
read a portion of the New or Old Testament. 
Their colors are covered with symbolical 
paintings and verses from the Scriptures. They 
march to the Psalms of David, while the royal- 
ists advance singing loose bacchanalian songs." 

The /fee nse of the nobWuy <vwd e^v^Uers 
^ composing the king's regular Hoops cowX^ xvoX 
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prevail, notwithstanding their bravery, against 
these inartvrs for their faith. The warriors 
who believe themselves the soldiers of God 
must sooner or later gain the victory over those 
who are only the servants of man. Cromwell 
was the first to feel this conviction, aftd pre- 
dicted the fulfilment, after the first battles, in 
a letter to his wife. 

•'Our soldiers," wrote he the day after an 
engagement, " were in a state of exhaustion and 
lassitude such as I have never before beheld, but 
it pleased God to turn the balance in favor of 
this handful of men. Notwithstanding the dis- 
parity of numbers, we rushed horse against 
horse, and fought with sword and pistol for a 
considerable time. We obliged the enemy to 
retreat, apd pursued them. I put their com- 
mander (the young Lord Cavendish, twenty- 
three years of age, and the flower of the court 
and army) to flight as far as the borders of a 
marsh where his cavalry fell into the mire, and 
my lieutenant killed the young nobleman himself 
bv a sword-thrust in his short ribs. We owe 
this day's victory more to Gcd than to any 
human power. May he still be with us, in 
what remains to do ! " 

He bestowed his fortune as well as his ener- 
gies upon the cause which he considered sacred. 
" I declare," he wrote in the second vear to his 
cousin St. John, ' that the war in Ireland and 
England has already cost me 1200/.; this is 
the reason why I can no longer with my private 
purse assist the public treasury. I have be- 
stowed on the cause my fortune and my faith. 
I put my trust in God, and for his nairie I 
would willingly lose my life. My companions, 
soldiers, and family would all do the same. 
My troops are daily augmented by men that you 
would esteem if you knew them — all true and 
exemplary believers." These soldiers were 
called " IronsiiiesJ" in allusion to their imper- 
turbable confidence in God. 

" My soldiers do not make aw \do\ o^ vcv^J 
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said he in another letter to the president of 
the parliament ; " I can say truly that it is not 
upon me but upon you that their eyes are fixed, 
ready to fight and die for your cause. They 
are attached to their faith, not to their leader. 
We seek only the glory of the Most High. 
The Lord is our strength ; pray for us, and ask 
cur friends to do so also.'* 

** They say that we are factious," said he some 
days after to a friend, " and that we seek to 
propagate our religious opinions by force, a 
proceeding that we detest and abhor. I declare 
that I could not reconcile mvself to this war 
if I did not believe that it was to secure the 
maintenace of our lawful rights, and in this 
just quarrel I hope to prove myself honest, sin- 
cere, and upright." 

" Excuse me if I am troublesomie ; but I 
write rarely, and this letter affords me an oi> 
portunity, in the midst of the calumnies by 
w^hich we are misrepresented, of pouring my 
feelings into the bosom of a friend." 

He relates next to his colleague, Fairfax, an 
encounter that took place between his troops 
and an assembly of Clubmen^ a neutral but 
armed party, whose patriotic feelings induced 
them unite and throw themselves between the 
parliamentarians and royalists, that they might 
save their country from the calamities which 
stained it with blood. 

" Having assured them," wrote Cromwell, 
*' that we were only desirous of peace, and that 
we firmly intended to put a stop to all violence 
and pillage, I sent back their deputies, charg- 
ing them to transmit my message to their em- 
ployers. They fired on my troops, whereupon 
I charged theirs, and we made several hundred 
prisoners. Although they had treated some 
captives of our party with cruelty, I looked 
upon them as idiots, and set them at liberty." 

There had long ceased to be anv communi- 
catjon between the two extreme parties that 
divided the kingdom. The Toya\\s\^s. xelw^^^ 
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to temporize with a parliament that fought 
against its king. The parliamentarians had 
become republican upon logical principles, 
having originally been factious from anger. 
The biblical texts against kings, commented 
upon by the puritans in town and country, 
made the people and the army all republicans ; 
and thus republic doctrines thenceforth be- 
came a part of the religion of the people. 
Cromwell, naturally indifferent to controversies 
purely political, could not assure the triumph 
of his own faith without associating it with the 
popular government. The established Church 
of England and the monarchy were one, in the 
person of Charles and every other sovereign 
of his race. The only safeguard of the puri- 
tans was republicanism. The clear sense of 
Cromwell made him decide upon dethroning 
the house of Stuart and establishing the Reign 
of God, 

His conviction soon rendered him insensible 
to all spirit of pacification. He marched from 
victory to victory, and, although he did not yet 
assume the actual title of Lord-General-in- 
Chief of the parliamentary army, he possessed 
all the authority of the office which public 
opinion could bestow upon him. The parlia- 
ment was only victorious where he fought, and 
he ascribed to God the praise and glory of his 
successes. " Sir," wrote he, after the taking 
of Worcester and Bristol, " this is a fresh favor 
conferred on us by Heaven. You see that 
God does not cease to protect us. I again 
repeat, the Lord be praised for this, for it is 
his work." 

All his dispatches and military notes show 
the same confidence in the divine intervention. 
" Whoever peruses the account of the battle of 
Worcester," said he in concluding his narra- 
tive of this event, " must see that there has 
been no other hand in it but that of God. R^ 
must he an atheist," added \\^ \n\\}cv^ ^xv\^n\- 
siasm, "who is not coriViwced oi \N\\^« ^^' 
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member our soldiers in your prayers. It is 
their joy and recompense to think that they 
have been instrumental to the glory of God 
and the salvation of their country. He has 
deigned to make use of them, and those who 
are employed in this great work know that 
faith and prayer alone have enabled them to 
gain these towns. Presbyterians, puritans, in- 
dependents, all are inspired with the same 
spirit of faith and prayer, asking the same 
things, and obtaining them from on high. All 
are agreed in this. What a pity it is that they 
are not equally unanimous in politics! In 
spiritual things we employ toward our brethren 
no other constraint than that of reason. As to 
other matters, God has placed the sword in 
the hands of the parliament to the terror of 
those who do evil. Should any one try to 
wrest this weapon from them, I trust they may 
be confounded. God preserve it in your 
hands. 

In the interval between the campaigns, 
Cromwell had married two of his daughters ; 
the youngest and dearest was united to the 
republican Ireton. She was called Bridget. 
Her enlightened intellect and fervent piety 
made her the habitual confidant of all her 
father's religious feelings. We may trace in 
some scraps of his letters to this young female 
the constant preoccupation of his mind. 

'* I do not write to your husband, because 
he replies by a thousand letters to every one 
that I address to him. This makes him sit up 
too late ; besides, I have many other things to 
attend to at present. 

" Your sister Claypole (his eldest daughter) 
is laboring under troubled thoughts. She sees 
her own vanity and the evils of her carnal 
spirit, and seeks the only thing which will give 
her peace. Seek also, and you will gain the 
first place next to those who have found it. 
Every faithful and humble soul who struggles 
to gain such peace will assuiedYy fvxvd \t \xv \)afe 
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end. Happy are those who seek ; thrice 
happy are those who find ! Who has ever ex- 
perienced the grace of God without desiring 
to feel the fulness of its joy ? My dear love, 
pray fervently that neither your husband nor 
anything in the world may lessen your love for 
Christ. I trust that your husband may be to 
you an encouragement to love him more and 
serve him better. What you ought to love in 
him i-^ the image of Christ that he bears in his 
person. Behold that, prefer that, and love all 
else only for the sake of that. Farewell ; I 
jDray for you and him ; pray for me." 

Is this the style of a crafty, hypocritical, poli- 
tician, who would not even unmask himself be- 
fore his favorite daughter ? and whose most 
familiar family confidences are to be considered 
unworthy tricks to deceive a world, not likely 
to read them during his lifetime ? 

This mysticism was not confined to the 
general, but imbued the hearts of the whole 
army. ''While we were digging the mine 
under the castle " — thus he writes at a 
later period from Scotland — " Mr. Stapleton 
preached, and the soldiers who listened ex- 
pressed their compunction by tears and 
groans." 

"This is a glorious day," said he after the 
victory of Preston ; " God grant that England 
may prove worthy of and grateful for his mer- 
cies." And after another defeat of the roy- 
alists, in a letter to his cousin St. John, he 
says, as if he were overcome with gratitude : 
*' I cannot speak ; I can say nothing but that 
the Lord my God is a great and glorious God, 
and he alone deserves by turns our fear and 
confidence. We ought always to feel that he 
is present, and that he will never fail his peo- 
ple. Let all that breathe praise the Lord. 
Remember me to my dear father, Henry Vane" 
(his parliamentary colleague, who was inflamed 
by the same religious and tepubVxc'axv x^^Xy^ 
''inay God protect us both. "LeX w^ xvox. ^^\fc 
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for the light in which men regard our actions ; 
for whether they think well or ill of them is ac- 
cording to the will of God ; and, we, as the 
benefactors of future ages, shall enjoy our re- 
ward and repose in another world ; a world 
that will endure forever. Care not for the mor- 
row, or for anything else. The Scriptures are 
my great support. Read Isaiah, chapter viii. 
verses ii, 14. Read the entire chapter. 

" One of my poor soldiers died at Preston. 
On the eve of the battle he was ill, and near 
his last moments ; he besought his wife, who 
was cooking in his room, to bring him a hand- 
ful of herbs. She did so, and holding the 
green vegetable in his hand he asked her if it 
would wither now that it was cut. * Yes, cer- 
tainly,* replied the poor woman. * Well, 
remember then,' said the dying man, *that 
such will be the fate of the king's army; ' and 
he expired with this prophecy on his lips." 

Cromwell called the civil war an appeal to 
God. He defended the parliament against 
those who reproached them for having carried 
the revolt too far, and asserted that they had 
been actuated by religious motives alone. He 
endeavored to rouse his friends from their 
hesitation and dislike of war, by impressing 
them with the sanctity of their mission. This 
Mahomet of the North was endowed, under 
adverse circumstances, with the same unfailing 
resignation as the Mahomet of the East. The 
character of martyr became him as readilyas that 
of victor. He had made himself the popular idol 
at the conclusion of these years of conflict, but 
never was he for an instant intoxicated by vain- 
glory. " You see this crowd," said he in a low 
voice to his friend Vane, on the day of his 
triumphant entry into London ; " there would 
have been a much greater assemblage to see 
me hanged ! " 

His heart was on earth ; his glory above. 
Nobody could govern the peop\e "beuex-, ^xvd 
in governing he did not t\V\t\k he "had \.\\e. tv^X 
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to despise them, for the lowest are God's crea- 
tures. He merely desired to rule that he 
might serve them. He cared not for perma- 
nent empire ; he had no desire to found a dy- 
nasty. He was nothing more than an interreg- 
num. God removed him when he had 
achieved his work and established his faith bv 
assuring the right of liberty of conscience to 
the people. 

In the mean time the bravery of the king 
and the fidelity of his partisans prolonged the 
struggle with varied success. 

The queen, impatient again to behold her 
husband and children, had returned to Eng- 
land with reinforcements from Holland and 
France. The admiral who commanded the 
parliamentary fleet, not having been able to 
prevent the disembarkation of the queen, ap- 
proached the coast on which she had landed, 
and fired during the whole night at the cottage 
which served as an asvlum for the heroic 
Henrietta. She was obliged to escape half 
clothed from the ruins of the hut, and seek 
shelter behind a hill from the artillerv of her 
own subjects. She at length joined the king, 
to whom love imparted fresh courage. 

In a battle with equal forces at Marston 
Moor, Charles commanded in person against 
the army led by Cromwell.* Fifty thousand 
men, children of the same soil, dyed their na- 
tive land with blood ! The king, who, during 
the early part of the day, was victorious, in the 
evening being abandoned by his principal 
generals and a portion of his troops, was forced 
to retire into the North. 

During the retreat he ventured to attack the 
Earl of Essex, generalissimo of the parliament, 
who, being surprised and vanquished, em- 
barked and returned to London without his 
armv. 

♦This is a mistake. Charles was not present at Mars- 
ton Moor, and Fairfax, not CromweW. eom\i\^\\^^^ v^ 
chiei on the side of the parliament.— T^. 
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The parliament, after the example of the 
Romans, thanked their general for not having 
despaired of his country, and appointed him to 
the command of fresh levies. Essex, rein- 
forced by Cromwelland the Earl of Manches- 
ter, routed the king at Newbury ; but, though 
victorious, he became weary of the dissensions 
which existed in the army, and was replaced 
by P'airfax, a model of patriotism and a hero 
in battle, yet incapable of directing war on a 
grand scale. The modesty of Fairfax induced 
him to ask for Cromwell as his lieutenant and 
adviser. These two chiefs united deprived the 
king of all hopes of reconquering England, and 
scarcely left him the choice of a field of battle. 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton, Crom well's 
son-in-law, attacked and vanquished the royal 
forces at Naseby. The remnants of Charles's 
last supporters were successively destroyed by 
Fairfax and Cromwell. 

While England was thus gliding rapidly from 
the grasp of the king, a young hero, the Earl 
of Montrose, raised by a chivalric combination 
the royalist cause in Scotland, and gained a 
battle against the puritans of that kingdom. 
Montrose's brave mountaineers, more qualified, 
like our own Vend^ans, for dashing exploits 
than regular campaigns, havins: dispersed 
after the victory to visit their families, he was 
attacked by the puritans during their absence, 
and lost in one dav all that he had stained in 
many gallant actions. He was obliged to take 
refuge in the mountains and hide himself from 
his enemies under various disguises ; but the 
remarkable beauty of his features betrayed 
him ; he was recognized, taken prisoner, and 
ignominiously executed. His death was as 
sublime as his enterprise had been heroic. He 
died a martvr of fidelitv to his king, as while 
living he had been his firmest friend. 

Charles, who now onlv retained about his 
person a. handful of cavaliers, wtote Xo \\\s^\i^ 
that as he could no longer f\g\\t as a V\t\% >cv^ 
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wished to die like a soldier. He once more 
compelled the queen, his only object of anx- 
iety, to embark for the Contiment, and 
succeeded in conducting the wreck of his army 
to Oxford. He left that place in the night, by 
a secret portal, accompanied only by three 
gentlemen, and reached without being recog- 
nized the summit of Harrow-on-the-Hill, from 
whence he for a long time contemplated his 
capital, deliberating whether he should enter 
the city and throw himself upon the mercy of 
the parliament, or embarrass them by his pres- 
ence. Then changing his mind, he, with a 
slender hope, proceeded to join the Scottish 
army, acting in alliance with his enemies, but 
which had not, as yet, like the English, totally 
abjured their fidelity to the crown. 

The generals of the Scottish forces, aston- 
ished at his arrival, and not daring at first to 
deceive his confidence, received him with the 
honors due to their sovereign, and appointed 
him a guard, intended more to watch than to 
defend him. These outward distinctions ill 
concealed the fact of his captivity. Negotia- 
tions were again opened between Charles and 
the parliament. The conditions proposed by 
the latter actually involved the abdication of 
the throne, and anticipated the constitution of 
1 79 1, imposed by the legislative assembly and 
the Jacobins upon Louis the Sixteenth. The 
king refused to agree to them. 

During these negotiations, the Scottish army 
in the most base and treacherous manner sold 
the liberty of the prince who had trusted to 
their honor, and consented to deliver him up 
to the parliament for the sum of three millions 
sterling,* a Jewish traffic which, from that day 
to this, has been an enduring stigma on the 
name of Scotland. 

The Scottish parliament at first refused to 
ratify the bargain, but the popular and fanati- 

* M. de Lamartine has nVistaVeiv \\vt ^\«cv»^V\.Ocv ^^ 
nottxcttd 500,000/. — Tr. 
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cal party of their own clergymen compelled 
them to do so. Charles the First was playing 
at chess in his room at the moment when they 
brought the dispatch which deprived him of the 
last illusion he had indulged in with regard to 
his fate. He had become from habitual ad- 
versity so resigned, and possessed such com- 
mand over himself, that he continued his game 
with undiminished attention, and without even 
a change of color, so that the spectators began 
to doubt if it were really the order for his 
arrest that he had perused. 

Delivered up that evening by the Scotch to 
the parliamentary commissioners, he traversed 
as a captive, but without insult, and even amid 
tokens of respect and the tears of the people, 
the counties which separated Scotland from 
Holmby, the place chosen as his prison. He 
there endured a confinement often rigorous 
even to brutality. The parliament and army, 
whg. were already at variance, disputed the 
possession of the prisoner. Cromwell, who 
had excited in the troops a fanaticism equal to 
his own, and who feared lest the parliament, now 
master of the king's person, should enter into 
a compromise with royalty fatal to the interests 
of the republic, the only guarantee in his opin- 
ion for the security of the puritan faith — with- 
out the knowledge of Fairfax, his immediate 
commander, sent one of his officers at the head 
of five hundred chosen men to carry off the 
king. Charles, who foresaw a worse fate at 
the hands of the soldiers than of the people, 
vainly attempted to resist the emissary and 
orders of Cromwell. At length he yielded, and 
reluctantly submitted to his new jailers. He 
was then conducted to the army, in the close 
vicinity of Cambridge. 

The parliament, indignant at this assumptive 

authority on the part of the army, demanded 

that the king should be delivered up to them. 

The army, already accustomed to place itself 

above the civil power, declared Te\>e\\\o\x^V^ 
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against the parliament and Fairfax, in favor 
of Cromwell, whom they placed at their head, 
and marched upon London, forcing their gen- 
erals to accompany them. — The parliament, 
intimidated, stopped their advance at the gates 
of the capital, by conceding all their demands. 

From that day, the parliament became as 
much subjugated by the army as the king had 
formerly been controlled by the parliament, 
and sank into the mere tool of Cromwell. He 
himself purged the legislative assembly of those 
members who had shown the greatest opposi- 
tion to the troops. Cromwell and Fairfax 
treated the king with more consideration than 
the parliamentary commissioners had shown. 
They permitted him to see his wife and younger 
children, who until then had been retained in 
London. Cromwell, himself a father, being 
present at the interview between Charles and 
his family, shed tears of emotion. At that 
moment the man triumphed over the sectarian. 
Up to that time he believed that his cause re- 
quired only the dethronement, not the sacrifice 
of the king. He showed toward his captive 
all the respect and compassion compatible 
with his safe custody. He always spoke with 
the tenderest admiration of Charles's personal 
virtues, and the amiable light in which he shone 
forth as a husband and a parent. 

Charles, touched by his respect, and holding 
even in prison a shadow of his court, said to 
Cromwell and officers, " You are driven back 
to me by necessity, you cannot do without me ; 
you will never succeed in satisfying the nation 
for the loss of the sovereign authority." The 
king now looked for better things from the 
army than from the parliament. A royal res- 
idence was appointed for him, the palace of 
Hampton Court ; and he there became, although 
a prisoner, the centre and arbitrator of the 
negotiations between the principal factions, 
who each wished to strengthen themselves 
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with his name by associating him to their 
cause. 

The three leading parties were the army, the 
parliament, and the Scotch. Cromwell and 
his son-in-law, Ireton, were confident in their 
personal influence over the king ; an accident 
undeceived them. The king, having written 
a private letter to his wife, charged one of his 
confidential servants to conceal this letter in 
his horse-s saddle, and convey it to Dover, 
where the fishing-boats served to transmit his 
correspondence to the Continent. Cromwell 
and Ireton, who had some suspicion of the 
nature of this missive, resolved to ascertain by 
personal examination the private sentiments of 
the king. Informed of the departure of the 
messenger, and of the manner in which he had 
concealed the letter, they mounted their horses 
and rode that night to Windsor, which place 
theyj-eached some hours before the emissary 
of the king. 

" We alighted at the inn, and drank beer for 
a portion of the night," said Cromwell subse- 
quently, "until our spy came to announce that 
the king's messenger had arrived. We rose, ad- 
vanced with drawn swords toward the man, and 
told him we had an order to search all who en- 
tered or quitted the inn. We left him in the 
street, and carried liis saddle into the room 
where we had been drinking, and having open- 
ed it we took from thence the letter, and then 
returned the saddle to the messenger without 
his suspecting that it had been despoiled. 
He departed, imagining that he had preserved 
the secret. After he was gone we read the 
king's letter to his wife. He told her that each 
faction was anxious that he should join them, 
but he thought he ought to conclude with the 
Scotch in preference to any other. We re- 
turned to the camp, and seeing that our cause 
had nothing to expect from the king, from that 
moment we resolved on his destruction." 

The guard was doubled, but iVv^ k\v\^ eluded 
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their vigilance. Followed only by Berkley and 
Ashburnham, his two confidential friends, he 
crossed Windsor forest by night, and hastened 
toward tfce sea-shore, where the vessel ap- 
pointed to await him was not to be seen. He 
then sought a safe and independent asylum in 
the Isle of Wight, the strong castle of which, 
commanded by an officer he believed devoted 
to his service, promised him security. He ex- 
pected from thence to treat freely with his peo- 
ple, but he found too late that he was a prison- 
er in the castle, where he had supposed him- 
self master. 

Charles passed the winter in negotiations 
with the commissioners appointed by the parli- 
ament. During these vain discussions. Crom- 
well, Ireton, and the most fanatical of the offi- 
cers, uneasy at delay, assembled at Windsor in 
secret council, and after having in their en- 
thusiasm implored with prayers and tears that 
they might be endowed with spiritual light, they 
took the resolution of proclaiming the republic, 
of bringing the king to trial, and of sacrific- 
ing him to the welfare of the nation. "There 
will be no peace," cried they, " for the people, 
no security for the saints, so long as this prince, 
even within the walls of a prison, is made the 
instrument of factious treaties, the secret hope 
of the ambitious, and an object of pity to the 
nation. 

Implacable religion mspired the fanatics, fear 
impelled the base, ambition excited the daring, 
and the individual passion of each appeared in 
the eyes of all as the announced decree of 
heaven. The consummation was decided on 
without a dissentient voice. From this day 
forth, the crime, already accomplished in the 
anticipation of Cromwell, visibly appeared to 
disorder his mind, to deprive his religion of its 
innocence, his words of their sincerity, his ac- 
tions of their piety, and to associate fatally 
in alt his conduct the craftiness of ambition 
and the cruelty of the executiotvex m\.\v \)wi ^>^« 
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perstitious big . try of the sectarian. His soul is 
no longer clear ; it becomes obscure and enig- 
matical for the world as well as for himself ; he 
wavers between the fanatic and the jassassin ; 
just punishment of a criminal resolution, which 
assumes that the interest of a cause conveys 
the right of life and death over the victim, and 
employs murder as the means of producing the 
triumph of virtue. 

At the same moment when the conspirators 
of Windsor decreed the arrest of Charles, he 
himself pronounced his own sentence, in break- 
ing off the rigorous negotiations with the par- 
liament, and in refusing to affix his signature 
to the degradation of the royal authority. From 
that time forward his captivity was no longer 
disguised under the outward semblance of 
honor and respect. Shut up in the keep of a 
strong castle, and deprived of all communica- 
tions with his friends, he had no societv dur- 
ing a long winter but that of an old domestic 
who lit his fire and brought in his food. 
Throughout this protracted and painful solitude, 
with a menacing fate present to his imagination, 
and the waves of the ocean bursting on his ears, 
he fortified his mind, naturally courageous 
though tender, by the aid of religion, and pre- 
pared for the death with which all parties com- 
bined to threaten him. His life constituted a 
pledge which each faction was afraid to leave 
in the hands of their opponents. None of 
them hated the man, but all were equally 
anxious to get rid of the monarch. His death 
like that of the proscribed victims of Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus, at Rome, became a 
mutual sacrifice, reciprocally demanded by op- 
posing ambition or baseness. 

Another faction still more radical, that of 
the Levellers^ the religious communists of the 
day, had already begun to spread among the 
troops of Cromwell. Armed, after his example, 
with texts from the Old and New Testament, 
interpreted by them as ordaining a perfect 
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equality of all classes, and an impartial divi- 
sion of the gifts bestowed by heaven on man, 
this sect, which Cromwell had, without his 
own knowledge, excited, he energetically and 
promptly suppressed in the blood of several of 
his own soldiers. In proportion as he ap- 
proached supreme authority, and exercised un- 
controlled command, the religionist gave way 
to the politician. In his soul the spirit of sec- 
tarianism disappeared under the desire of rule. 
He relegated to heaven all sublimated theories 
saintly in their essence, but utterly inapplica- 
ble to human institutions. His clear natural 
sense impressed on him the necessity of power 
and the sacredness of personal property, 
the two leading instincts of public and do- 
mestic government. He repaired to London, 
purified the parliament, through the agency of 
Colonel Pride, of those members who were op- 
posed to him, and proclaimed the republic, 
under the title of an assembly or convention of 
the people. 

The army and the parliament, instigated by 
the puritans and republicans, determined on the 
king's trial. Cromwell appeared Xo hesitate 
before the enormity of the outrage. From his 
place in the House he spoke more in the tone 
of an inspired enthusiast than a rational politi- 
cian, and appeared to surrender his consent 
under the influence of a supernatural impres- 
sion. " If any one," said he, with an extrava- 
gant emotion which approached insanity, ** had 
voluntarily proposed to me to judge and punish 
the king, I should have looked upon him as a 
prodigy of treason ; but since Providence and 
necessity have imposed this burden on us, I 
pray Heaven to bless your deliberations, al- 
though I am not prepared to advise you in this 
weighty matter. Shall I confess to you," added 
he, in a tone and attitude of inward humiliation, 
" that when a short time since I offered up a 
prayer for the preservation of his Majesty, I felt 
my tongue cleave to my pa\alc'^. Woc^ xNxvSk 
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exlraordinarv sensation as an unfavorable an- 
swer from heaven, rejecting my humble en- 
treaty." This expression recalled the ^^Alea 
jacta est " of Caesar, when he pushed his horse 
into the Rubicon. But the Rubicon of Crom- 
well was the blood of an innocent man and a 
sovereign shed by the crime and ingratitude of 
his people. 

The parliament, carried away by the ani- 
mosity and vehemence of the common excite- 
ment, decreed the trial. Colonel Harrison, the 
son of a butcher, brutal in manners and sangui- 
nary in disposition, was sent to conduct the 
king from the Isle of Wight, as a victim for 
the shambles. Charles, passing through Wind- 
sor, under the shadow of the royal castle of his 
ancestors, heard a voice, choked with tears, 
which addressed him through the bars of a 
dungeon : " My master ! my beloved master ! 
is it really you that I behold again, and in this 
condition ? " The words proceeded from one 
of his old servants, Hamilton, a prisoner, and, 
like himself, designed for the scaffold. The 
king recognized him, and replied, " Yes, it is 
I, and this is what I have always wished to 
suffer for my friends." The savage Harrison 
would not permit any further conversation, but 
forced the king to accelerate his pace. Hamil- 
ton followed him with his eyes, his gestures, 
and his speech. 

A high court of justice, norhinally composed 
of 333 members, but of which seventy alone 
assumed their places, awaited the arrival of the 
monarch in London. He was lodged in his 
own palace of Whitehall, now for the occasion 
converted into a prison. 

It was difficult to recognize the noble coun- 
tenance of the captive, still stamped with its 
usual characteristics of grace, majesty, and se- 
renity. During his solitary confinement in the 
castle of Carisbrook he had allowed his beard 
to grow, and the gloomy shade of his dungeon 
appeared to give an unnatural pallor to his 
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complexion. He was habited in mourning, as 
if in anticipation of death. He had abandon- 
ed all hopes on earth : his looks and thoughts 
were now centered solely on eternity. No vic- 
tim was ever more thoroughly prepared to sub- 
mit to human injustice. The judges assembled 
in the vast Gothic hall of Westminster, the 
palace of the Commons. At the first calling 
over of the list of members destined to com- 
pose the tribunal, when the name Fairfax was 
pronounced without response, a voice from the 
crowd of spectators cried out, "He has too 
much sense to be here.'* When the act of ac- 
cusation against the king was read, in the name 
of the people of England^ the same voice again 
replied, " Not one tenth of them 1 *' The officer 
commanding the guard ordered the soldiers to 
fire upon the gallery from whence these rebel- 
lious words proceeded, when it was discovered 
that they had been uttered by Lady Fairfax, 
the wife of the lord-general. This lady origi- 
nally induced to adopt the cause of the parlia- 
ment, from party spirit and attachment to the 
opinions of her husband, now trembled with 
him at the consequences of their own act, and 
redeemed, by a courageous expression of in- 
dignation and pity, the mischief they had pro- 
moted by leading the sufferer to the feet of his 
judges. 

The king listened to this avowal of repent- 
ance, and forgave Fairfax in his heart for the 
victories which he had tempered with mercy, 
and the success he had used with moderation. 
The act of accusation was read to him, drawn 
up after the customary formula, in which the 
words traitor murderer, and public enemy, 
were, as usual, freely applied by the conquer- 
ing to the vanquished party. He listened to 
them unmoved, with the calm superiority of in- 
nocence. Determined not to degrade the in- 
violable majesty of kings, of which he conceiv- 
ed himself the depositary aud T^^^ox\«^\:Nfc. 
represent2ii\vQ, he replied that V\e vjow\^ w^x^x 
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Stoop to justify himself before a self-elected 
tribunal of his own subjects, a tribunal which 
the religion as well as the laws of England 
equally forbade him to acknowledge. " I 
shall leave to God," said he, in conclusion, 
" the care of my defence, lest by answering 
I should acknowledge in you an authority 
which has no better foundation than that of 
robbers and pirates, and thus draw on my 
memory the reproach of posterity, that I had 
myself betrayed the constitution of the coun- 
try, instead of selecting the most estimable 
and enviable fate of a martyr.*' 

The president, Bradshaw, repelled this noble 
recusancy of the king as an act of blasphemy ; 
his words, in which personal hatred superseded 
dignity and justice, mingled the bitterness of a 
revolted subject with the calmness of an im- 
partial judge. The soldiers, with whom Crom- 
well had surrounded the hall, imitated the ex- 
ample of Bradshaw, and heaped insults upon 
their former sovereign, now their prisoner. 
As he passed through their ranks on his return 
to Whitehall, he was assailed with cries of 
" Death ! " on every side, and some even spat 
in his face. Charles without irritation, or feel- 
ing himself degraded by these intemperate 
ebullitions, raised his eyes to heaven in pious 
resignation, and bethought him of the patience 
of the sacred founder of the faith he professed, 
under similar outrages. ** Poor wretches ! " 
exclaimed he to those who accompanied him, 
" they would do the same to-morrow to their 
own officers, for the trifling remuneration of six- 
pence." The unsteady temper of the army, 
alternately the tool of all parties, had struck 
his mind forciblv since the revolution, and in- 
spired him with pity rather than with anger. 

A single veteran protested against the base 

venalitv of his comrades. As he saw the dis- 

crowned monarch pass before him, he fell on 

his knees, and with a loud voice called for the 

blessing of heaven on that loyaV 2Li\d "vmYiowot^^ 
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head. The officers indignantly struck him 
with their swords, and punished his prayer and 
compassion as a double crime. Charles turned 
his head aside, and uttered mildly, ** Truly, the 
punishment was too heavy for the offence." 
The populace, overawed by the soldiers, re- 
mained immovable spectators of the trial, and 
confined themselves to expressing by a mourn- 
ful silence their repugnance at being compelled 
to submit to this national tragedy. 

It was expected by many that the army, 
having obtained the sentence of their sovereign, 
would spare England the disgrace of the punish- 
ment. The king himself had no longer hope 
in man. The republicans were determined not 
to acknowledge the rights of his children to 
the crown, which might be construed into 
a superstitious weakness in favor of monarchy. 
Cromwell, however, did not conceal from him- 
self the certainty of a restoration, after a tem- 
porary eclipse. He knew the dispositions of 
men too well to suppose that he could found 
a dynasty of his own blood. He had ever too 
much religious disinterestedness to desire that 
selfish glory. Ths transitory nature of earthly 
grandeur disappeared in his eyes, when com- 
pared with futurity. His eternal safety was, 
at the bottom, the leading point of his ambition ; 
but he was desirous that the republic, cemented 
by the blood of the king, and thus protected 
from monarchical enterprises, should last at 
least until religious liberty was too solidly 
founded in the three kingdoms for either the 
Romish or Anglican church ever again to 
interfere with the unshackled freedom of con- 
science. Everything in the confidential letters 
and private conversations of Cromwell with his 
family at this epoch proves that he had no other 
object in surrendering Charles the First to the 
scaffold. An utter disregard of selfish motives 
at this momentous crises of his life hid from 
him the ferocity and iniquity of the act, and 
enabled him, when once his inspiratlowvi^s* ^-sl- 
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amined and obeyed, to assume that calmness 
of demeanor and imperturbable serenity of 
countenance which historians have described 
as cruelty, but which, in fact, was only fanati- 
cism. 

This singular tranquillity, which M. Villemain 
has eloquently designated the gay ety of crime ^ 
signified itself by the most repulsive words and 
questions during the last days of the trial. 
The military sectarian appears to have entirely 
replaced the man of human sympathies in 
Cromwell ; a tender husband to his wife, a 
father affectionate even to weakness to his own 
children, he spared neither the husband nor 
the father nor the children in the victim he 
offered up to heaven, as if he had been a leader 
under the old law, commanded by an implacable 
prophet of the Bible to sacrifice a king, the 
enemy of his people. From the records of 
those scriptural times he had impressed his 
heart with their ferocity. He grasped the 
knife of the executioner with a hand as obedient 
as that which had hitherto wielded the sword. 
The punishment of Charles the First was less 
an English than a Jewish murder. Cromwell 
with difficulty granted the respite of three days 
which Charles demanded after his sentence 
was pronounced, to prepare for death, and to 
administer his last consolation to his absent 
wife, and children who were with him. He 
deluded, by miserable and ironical subterfuges, 
the pity and indecision of the other generals 
less hardened than himself, and who earnestly 
represented to him the enormity, the useless- 
ness, and the barbarism of the execution. He 
equally evaded the remonstrances of the foreign 
ambassadors, who offered to purchase the life 
of Charles by large subsidies to England and 
an enormous tribute to himself. He pitilessly 
set aside the intercession of his near relative, 
Colonel Sir John Cromwell. He answered all 
by the oracle and inspiration repeatedly con- 
sulted in his prayers, and to which he declared, 
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in spite of tears and entreaties that there was 
but one answer — Death ! Another of his 
relations, Colonel Ingoldsby, entered the hall 
accidentally while the officers were signing the 
sentence of the parliament, and refused to set 
his name to an act that his conscience disap- 
proved. Cromwell rose from his seat, and 
clasping Ingoldsby in his arms, as if the death- 
warrant of the king was a camp frolic, carried 
him to the table, and guiding the pen in his 
hand, forced him to sign, with a laugh and a 
joke. When all had affixed their names, Crom- 
well, as if unable to contain his joy, snatched 
the pen from the fingers of the last, dipped it 
anew in the ink, and smeared the face of his 
next neighbor, either thinking or not thinking 
that in that ink he beheld the blood of his king. 

Never before had there been exhibited such 
a striking contrast between the murderer and 
his victim — the fanatic and the man of gen- 
uine piety. While Cromwell sported thus, with 
the sword in his hand, the three days of respite 
accorded to the king by the decorum of political 
justice unveiled to the world all that the heart 
of a monarch, a man, a husband, a father, and 
a Christian could contain, of heroism, manly 
tenderness, resignation, immortal hope, and 
holy reliance. 

These last hours were entirely employed, 
minute by minute, by Charles, in living to the 
last with the superhuman self possession of a 
sage whose whole existence had been an ap- 
prenticeship to death, or of a man who saw 
before him the certainty of a protracted life. 
His resigned conversations, his pious exercises, 
his severe scrutiny, without indulgence or 
weakness, of his own conscience, his examina- 
tion of his past conduct, his remorse for having 
sacrificed Strafford, to smooth a difficulty in his 
reign which became more insurmountable 
toward the end ; his royal and patriotic anxieties 
respecting the fate of the kingdom, which he 
Jeft to all the hazards ol a ^Yooxcv^ S>\V\ix^\ 
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finally, the revived feelings of love for a young, 
beautiful, and adored wife, and the agonizing 
thoughts of a father for the children of tender 
age still in England in the hands of his inveterate 
enemies — all these conflicting emotions filled 
those funereal days and nights with worldly 
cares, with tears of anguish, with recommenda- 
tions of his soul to heaven, and, above all, 
with an earnest of eternal peace ; that peace 
from above, which descends through the vaulted 
roof of the dungeon and nestles in the heart 
of the just and innocent. Of all modern histori- 
cal sufferings, including those of Louis the 
Sixteenth in the Temple, the end of Charles 
the First bears the most striking resemblance 
to the end of an ancient philosopher. Royalty 
and religion add to both something even more 
august and divine than we can discover in any 
of the earlier examples. The throne and the 
scaffold appear to be divided by a more im- 
measurable abyss than the narrow interval 
which separates ordinary life and death. The 
greater the portion of earthly grandeur and 
happiness we are called upon to abandon, so 
much more sublime is the philosophy which 
can renounce it with a tranquil smile. But 
although the virtue of the two monarchs is 
equal, that of Charles is the most brilliant ; for 
Charles the First was a hero, while Louis the 
Sixteenth was only a saint. In Charles there 
was the courage of a great man, while in Louis 
there was only the resignation of an exemplary 
martyr. 

Nature nevertheless (and herein consists the 
pathetic sublimity of his last hours, for noth- 
ing is truly beautiful which departs from nat- 
ure) combated without subduing his firmness, 
when it became necessary to take leave of his 
beloved children. These were the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, scarcely 
old enough to weep for the parent they were 
about to lose. Their mother had rescued the 
others, including the Prince oi Wales, itom the 
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power of parliament. She kept them in France, 
to preserve the succession and revenge their 
father. Her daughter, and Princess Elizabeth, 
was endowed with reason and maturity of feel- 
ing beyond her age. The vicissitudes, the 
flights, the imprisonments, the domestic woes 
of the family, to which she had been accus- 
tomed from her cradle, had strengthened her 
intellect by misfortune, and given her a pre- 
cocity superior to her years. Her father 
delighted to recognize in her the grace and 
sensibility of her absent mother, whom she re- 
placed in the last confidence of the dying hus- 
band. He consoled himself with the idea that 
she would retain the vivid impression of his 
farewell thoughts, and transmit them still glow- 
ing with tenderness to his beloved partner, 
'* Tell her," said he to his young -daughter, 
" that throughout the whole course of our union 
I have never, even in imagination, violated the 
fidelity I - pledged to her, more from choice 
than duty, and that my love will only expire 
with the minutes which terminate my existence. 
I shall end by loving her here below, to re- 
commence my affection again through all 
eternity.'* 

Then taking the little Duke of Gloucester, 
who was only five years old, upon his knees, 
and desiring to impress upon the mind of the 
infant, by a tragical image, the counsel which 
through him he addressed to all the family, 
** My child," said he, " they are going to cut 
off thy fathers head ! " The boy gazed with 
anxious and astonished looks upon the counte- 
nance of the speaker. " Yes," continued the 
king, seeking to fix the terrible remembrance 
by repetition, *' they will cut off my head, and 
perhaps make thee King ! But pay attention 
to my words ; thou must not be made a king 
by them while thy elder brothers, Charles and 
James, are living. They will cut off their heads 
also, if they can lay hands on \.\\^vc\^ -accA^^ 
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end by cutting off thine. I therefore command 
thee never to be made a king by them." 

The child, who was impressed with the 
mournful scene and solemn warning, appeared 
suddenly struck by a light and a sense of obedi- 
ence beyond his age. " No," he replied, '* I 
will not consent — they shall never make me a 
king. I will be torn to pieces first ! " Charles, 
in this infantine heroism, recognized a voice 
from heaven, which assured him that his pos- 
terity would be true to themselves in seeking 
to restore the throne after his decease. He 
shed tears of joy as he surrendered back the 
Duke of Gloucester to the arms of the jailers. 

From his chamber in the palace of White- 
hall he could distinctly hear the noise of the 
workmen, who were hastily employed night 
and day in erecting the timber work of the 
scaffold on which he was to suffer. These 
preparations, which multiplied while they antici- 
pated the keen sensations of his approaching 
death, neither disturbed his sleep nor inter- 
ed his conversation.* On the morning of 
his execution he rose before the dawn. He 
called Herbert, the only attendant allowed to 
wait upon him, and instructed him to bestow 
more than ordinary care on his apparel, befitting 
such a great and happy solemnity^ as he desig- 
nated it — the close of his earthly troubles and the 
commencement of his eternal happiness. He 
passed ^ome time in private prayer with the 
Bishop of London, the venerable and eloquent 
Juxon, a man worthy by his virtue to compre- 
hend, console and emulate his death. Already 
they communicated with heaven. The officers 
of Cromwell interrupted them to announce that 
the hour of execution had struck, and that the 
scaffold waited for the victim. It was fixed 

* M. de Lamartine appears to have followed Hume 
in this account; but it is certain that King Charles slept 
at St. James' Palace on the night that preceded his ^.Ti- 
ecution, and walked through the Park, attended by the 

guards, to the Banqueting House at Y» Yvv\.e\va\\, ^Kere 

the scaifold was erected. 
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against the palace, facing the great square of 
Whitehall, and was reached by passing through 
a gallery on the same floor. Charles walked 
with a slow and steady step, which sought not 
to hasten the last moment, as if, by an involun- 
tary emotion of human weakness, the victim 
desired to anticipate the hour appointed by 
heaven. A dense mass of Cromwell's troops 
surrounded the place of execution. The in- 
habitants of London, and strangers from the 
neighboring districts, crowded the open space 
in front, the roofs of the houses, the trees, and 
the balconies on every side, frtm which it was 
possible to obtain a glimpse of the proceedings. 
Some came to see, others to rejoice, but by far 
the greater portion to shudder and weep. 
Cromwell, knowing well the general impression 
of horror which the death of the king would 
convey to the minds of the people, and which 
they looked upon as a species of deicide, was 
determined to prevent the favorable effect his 
last words might produce, and removed the 
crowd of citizens beyond the reach of a human 
voice. Colonel 'J omlinson, selected especially 
to guard the prisoner and conduct him to the 
block, was overcome by the consistent spec- 
tacle of intrepidity, resignation, and majesty 
which the royal victim exhibited. The jailer 
had been converted into the friend and con- 
soler of his captive. The other officers had 
also experienced the softening of hatred and 
involuntary respect for innocence whicH Provi- 
dence often reserves for the condemned as the 
last adieu of earth, and a tardy acknowledg- 
ment of human justice. Surrounded by this 
cortege of relenting enemies or weeping friends, 
Charles standing erect, and more a king than 
ever, on the steps of his eternal throne as- 
sumed the privilege awarded in England to 
every sentenced criminal, of speaking the last 
words in his own cause. 

After having clearly demonstrated iK^it Ke. 
only performed his duty m ?Lp^e2X\T\^ Xo -acxxw^ 
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when the parliament had first resorted to that 
alternative, and that he was called upon to 
defend in the royal prerogative a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, for which he was 
responsible to his successors, to his people, 
and to God himself, he acknowledged, with 
true Christian humility, that ahhough innocent 
before the law of the crimes for which he was 
about to suffer, his conscience told him that he 
had been guilty of many faults and weaknesses 
for which he accepted without a murmur his 
present death as a meet and salutary expia- 
tion. " I basely ratified," said he, in allusion 
to the fate of Strafford, ** an unjust sentence, 
and the similar injustice I am now to undergo 
is a seasonable retribution for the punishment I 
inflicted on an innocent man. I hold none 
among you responsible for the death to which I 
am condemned by divine decree, and which 
works its ends by human instruments. I lay not 
my blood on you or on my people, and demand 
no other compensation for my punishment than 
the return of peace, and a revival of the fidelity 
which the kingdom owes to mv children. '' 

At these words every eye was suffused with 
tears. He concluded by bidding adieu to those 
who had been his subjects, and by a last 
solemn invocation to the only Judge to whom he 
was now responsible. Sighs alone were heard 
during the intervals which marked these last 
outpourings of his heart. He spoke, and was 
silent. Bishop Juxon, who attended him to the 
last moment, as he approached the block, said 
to him, ** Sire, there is but one step more, a 
sharp and short one ! Remember that in 
another second you will ascend from earth to 
heaven, and that there you will find in an infi- 
nite and inexhaustible joy the reward of your 
sacrifice, and a crown that shall never pass 
away." 

" My friend," replied Charles, interrupting 

him with perfect composure, ** I go from a 

corruptible crown to an incorrupl\b\e ot\^, aw^ 
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which, as you say, I feel convinced I shall 
possess forever without trouble or anxiety." 

He was proceeding to speak further, when, 
perceiving one of the assistants stumble 
against the weapon of the executioner, which 
lay by the side of the block, and who by 
blunting the edge might increase the sensation 
of the blow, '* Touch not the axe ! " he ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, and with an expression 
of anger. He then prayed again for a few 
moments, in a low tone, and approaching Bishop 
Juxon to embrace him for the last time, while 
pressing his hand with fervor, uttered in a 
solemn tone the single word, ** Remember I " 
This enigmatical expression, which afterward 
received many mysterious and forced inter- 
pretations, was simply a repetition of what he 
had already instructed Juxon to convey to his 
children when they grew up, and became kings 
— to forgive their enemies. Juxon bowed 
without speaking, which indicated implicit 
obedience to his royal master's wishes. The 
king knelt down, and calmly inclined his head 
upon the block. Two men in masks laid hold 
of«Charles respectfully, and arranged him in a 
suitable position. One of them then raised 
the axe, and severed his head at a single blow. 
The other lifted it up, still streaming with 
blood, and exhibiting it to the people, cried 
out, " Behold the head of a traitor ! " 

A general murmur of disapprobation arose 
simultaneously from that vast crowd when they 
beards those words, which seemed to surpass 
the outrage of the execution itself. The tears 
of the nation protested against the ferocious 
butchery of the army. England felt as if she 
had laid upon herself the crime and future 
punishment of parricide. Cromwell was all- 
powerful, but detested. In him, the murderer 
was thenceforward associated with the politician 
ar.d the hero. Liberty could no longer volun- 
tarily bend under the \Tot\ i\A^ o^ -sl \cv.?ccv ^^^^ss 
had thus abused his auVhoxWN ^\\^ \^^^\\V^\v3^ 
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He ceased to govern except by the influence 
of the army, whose complicity he had pur- 
chased, who obeyed without reasoning, and who 
had no conscience beyond their pay. He 
reached the dictatorship through the avenues 
of crime. The parliament had already become 
too subservient to the army, and too much 
estranged from the popular feeling of England, 
to offer any opposition to the views of Crom- 
well. To obtain a protector they were forced 
to accept a master ; they had voted for the 
suppression of the monarchy, but not for the 
establishment of slavery. The royal children 
embarrassed them. It was debated whether or 
not the Princess Elizabeth should be appren- 
ticed to a buttonmaker in the city, but this, the 
beloved daughter of her father, more susceptible 
of grief than her young brother, died of the 
shock occasioned by the king's execution. 
'J'he Duke of Gloucester was permitted to join 
his mother is France. 

A terrible book, the posthumous work and 
justification of Charles the First, entitled 
Eikon Basilike, came forth like a subterranean 
voice from the tomb which had scarcely clcfcsed 
over the king, and excited the conscience of 
England even to delirium. It was the appeal 
of memory and viriue to posterity. This book 
spreading with rapidity among the people and 
throughout Europe, commenced a second trial, 
an eten'ial process between kings and their 
judges. Cromwell, intimidated by the universal 
murmur which this publication excited against 
him, sought among his partisans a living voice 
sufficiently potent to counterbalance that of 
the dead. 

He found Milton, the most epic of poets, 
and the only candidate for immortality among 
the republicans of England. Milton had just 
returned from Italy ; there he had imbibed, 
with the dust of manv a Brutus and Cassius, 
the OTJasmas of political assassination, justified, 
according to his notions, by indv\*\dua\ \.^'x?k,tvtv^. 
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He had contracted, in his literary commerce 
with the great popular celebrities of history, 
the noble passion of republican liberty. He 
saw in Charles the First a tyrant, in Cromwell 
a liberator. He thought to serve the oppressed 
cause of the people by combating the dogmas 
of the inviolability of the persons and lives of 
kings ; but in this particular instance he was 
base enough to plead the cause of the murderer 
against the victim. His book on regicide par- 
alyzed the world. These are questions to be 
probed with the sword, and never with the pen. 
Whenever the death of one by the hands of 
many forms the basis of a polemical principle, 
that death is an act of cowardice, if not of 
criminality ; and a just and generous mind 
abstains from defending it either in mercy or 
from conviction. Milton's book, rewarded by 
the gratitude of Crom\\ell, and by the place of 
secretary to the new council of state under the 
republican government, is a stain of blood on 
the pure page of his reputation. It became 
effaced in his old age, when blind, indigent, 
and proscribed, like Homer, he celebrated, 
after his example, in a divine pcem, the early 
innocence of man, the revolt of the infernal 
powers, the factions of the heavtnly agents, 
and the triumph of eternal justice over the 
spirit of evil. 

Cromwell compelled to support tyranny by 
imposing silence, ordered his parliament to in- 
^ terdict the liberty of the press. He trembled 
for a moment before the popular faction of the 
Levellers, who wished to erect on evangelical 
equality the anti-social consequence of a com- 
munity of lands and goods. For the second 
time he discovered that every dictator who 
abandoned public and domestic rights to these 
wild dreams, subversive of proprietorship and 
hereditary rights (the only conditions on which 
human institutions can subsist) would soon 
become a chief of band\U\, ^.vvd xvoV \Jcve. V^^^ 
ot a ofovernment. His sUowa, ^ews^ s\\cs-?^^^v 
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him the impossibility of reasoning with such 
extreme doctrines, and the necessity of utterly 
extirpating their advocates. " There can be 
no middle course here," exclaimed he to the 
parliament and the leaders of the army ; " we 
must reduce this party to dust, or must submit 
to be scattered into dust by them." The 
Levellers vanished at the word, as they disap- 
peared some years later before the insurrection 
of London under Charles the Second, and as 
the impossible will ever give way before the 
really practicable. 

But all the opposing factions, whether in the 
parliament or the army agreed in calling upon 
Cromwell to reduce rebellious and anarchical 
Ireland. He set out in regal state, in a car- 
riage drawn by six horses, escorted by a squad- 
ron of guards and attended by the parliament 
and council of state, who accompanied him as 
far as Brentford. The Marquis of Ormond, 
who commanded the forces of the royalists, 
was defeated near Dublin. Cromwell converted 
his victories into massacres, and pacified Ire- 
land through a deluge of blood. Recalled to 
London, after nine months of combats and 
executions, by the commotions in Scotland, he 
he left Ireland to the care of his son-in-law 
and lieutenant, Ireton. 

The royalist cause sprang up anew under 
his feet from its subverted foundations. The 
Prince of Wales, the eldest son of Charles 
the First, and now king by the execution of his* 
father, but abandoned and shamefully banished 
from France by the complaisance of Cardinal 
Mazarin for Cromwell, had taken refuge in 
Holland, and afterward in the little island of . 
Jersey, to watch the favorable moment for re- 
entering England through the avenue of 
Scotland. The Scotch parliament, composed 
of fanatical Presbyterians, as hostile to the 
independent faith of Cromwell as to the papacy 
itscli rre.ited for the thxone w\lh \.W Yxmc^ o^ 
Wales, They only requited ot Vi\m, m ^s> 
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knowledgment of his restoration in Scotland, 
the recognition of their national Churcii. This 
Church was a species of biblical mysticism, 
savage, and calling itself inspired, founded on 
the ruins of the Romish faith by a prophet 
named John Knox, with the sword in his hand 
excommunication on his lips, and superstition 
in his heart — the true religion of civil war, 
replacing one intolerance by another and add- 
ing to the natural ferocity of the people the 
most ridiculous assumption of extreme sanctity. 
Scotland at that time resembled a Hebrew 
tribe, governed by a leader assuming divine 
inspiration, interpreted through his disciples 
and priests. It was the theocracy of madness 
and the practice was worthy of the dogma. An 
honest sujjerstition in some, a sombre hypoc- 
risy in others, impressed on the manners, the 
government, and the army itself, an austerity 
and remorseless piety which gave to this insur- 
rection against Catholicism the silence, the 
terrors, and the flaming piles of the Spanish 
Inquisition. The Prince of Wales, young 
handsome, thoughtless, voluptuous, and un- 
believing — a true English Alcibiades — con- 
demned to govern a nation of bigoted and cruel 
sectarists, hesitated to accept a throne which 
he could only keep by feigning he hypocrisy 
and fanaticism of his parliament, or by rashly 
repudiating the yoke of the clergy. 

But at the same moment when the parliament 
offered him the crown on these debasing condi- 
tions, another promised it to him as the price 
of glorious and daring achievements. This was 
the young Montrose, one of those lofty spirits 
cut short in the flower of their career, equally 
belonging by nature to antiquity and chivalry, 
and alternately compared, by the historians of 
the time, to the demigods of romance and the 
heroes of Plutarch. 

Montrose was a Scottish nobleman of high 
rank and opulent possessions. After having 
combated at the head ol the toj-DiV ^\^xvn \:<i\ 
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Charles the First until his chances were extin- 
guished, he had fled for refuge to the Continent. 
His name, his cause, his youth, his personal 
beauty, the graces of his conversation, and the 
report of his character, had obtained for him 
at the different courts of Germany a reception 
which encouraged his hopes of restoring the 
legitimate monarchy in his own country'. He 
detested and despised the ultrapuritans as the 
leprosy of the land. He was adored by the 
Highland clans, a rural and warlike class, some- 
what resembling the Vendeans of France, who 
acknowledged only their sword and their king. 
Montrose, having levied at his own expense 
five hundred German auxiliaries, to serve as a 
a nucleus for the army that he expected the 
sound of his steps would raise for Charles the 
Second in in the mountains, landed in Scot- 
land, and fought like an adventurer and a 
hero, at the head of the first groups of his 
partisans he could collect together. But 
being surrounded by the army of the Scottish 
parliament, before he could assemble the in- 
surgent clans he was conquered, wounded, im- 
prisoned in irons, and carried in triumph to 
Edinburgh, to serve as a mockery and victim to 
the clergy and the government. His forehead 
bare and cicatrized by wounds, his garments 
stained with his own blood, an iron collar en- 
circling his neck, chains fastened round his 
arms and attached on each side to the stock of 
the wheel of a cart in which he was placed, the 
executioner on horseback in front of the vehi- 
cle — in this manner he entered the capital of 
Scotland, while the members of the parliament 
and the ministers of the Church alternately 
howled forth psalms and overwhelmed him 
with execrations. The people wept at the sad 
spectacle, but concealed their tears, lest pity 
should be construed into blasphemy by the 
Presbyterians of Knox. The clergy, on the 
ioWovfrng Sunday, preached against this com- 
passionate weakness, and declaied iVvax 2i\\^x^- 
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ening of the heart was the chosen token of the 
elect. Montrose defended himself with elo- 
quence, to vindicate his honor, not to preserve 
his life. His discourse was worthy of the most 
eloquent advocates of Rome or Athens. It 
was answered by a prompt and ignominious 
execution. 

The Presbyterian, ministers under the pretext 
of paying for his salvation, after having demand- 
ed his blood, came to insult him in his dungeon 
by their derisive charity. " Have pity, O 
Lord ! " cried they aloud, on this unbeliever, this 
wicked persecutor, this traitor, who is about to 
pass from the scaffold of his earthly punish- 
ment to the eternal condemnation reserved 
for his impieties. 

They announced that the sentence condemn- 
ed him *' to be hung on a gibbet thirty feet 
high, where he was to be exposed during three 
hours ; that his head would then be cut off and 
nailed to the gates of his prison, and that his 
arms and legs, severed from his body, would be 
distributed to the four principal cities of the 
kingdom." " I only wish," replied Montrose. 
"that I had limbs enough to be dispersed through 
every city in P'.urope, to bear testimony in the 
cause for which I have fought and am content 
to die." 

Delivered from the presence of his religious 
persecutors, Montrose, who had cultivated 
poetry as the relaxation of his mind, composed 
some verses, inspired by love and death, in 
which he prepetuated, in language that will 
endure forever, his last farewell to all he had 
valued on earth. The poet in these parting 
lines is worthy of the hero. On the following 
day he underwent his punishment with the con- 
stancy of a martyr. His head and limbs were 
exposed according to the sentence, in the four 
leading cities of Scotland. Charles the Second, 
on learning at Jersey the defeat and death of 
his friend, with the triumph of the '^^\\\'acX^^T\\^ 
hesitated no longer to accept \\\^ exo^xv Vi^x^ 
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the ensanguined hands of the Scotch Presby- 
terians, henceforward without com petite rss in 
Edinburgh. He disembarked in Scotland, in 
the midst of the army which came to meet him. 
The first sight that greeted his eyes was a 
fragment of the body of his devoted partisan 
Montrose, nailed to the gate of the city. 

It is easy to imagine what must have been 
the reign of this young sovereign : enslaved by 
a parliament ; watched by the clergy ; domi- 
neered over by the generals of the army ; a priso- 
ner rather than a king among his superstitious 
subjects ; obliged to feign, in order to concili- 
ate them, a fanatical austerity whicTi helaughed 
at in his heart ; persecuted even in his palace 
by the exhortations of Presbyterian prophets, 
who spied into his inmost thoughts and con- 
strued the lightness of youth into public 
enormities. One morning he escaped from 
them by flight, preferring liberty to a throne 
held on such conditions. He was overtaken 
and carried back to Edinburgh ; the necessity of 
his name induced them to grant him a small 
addition of authorit}^ He was permitted to 
fight at the head of the army, destined to 
invade England, at the instigation of the royal- 
ists of the north. Cromwell marched against 
him and entered Scotland. The Prince of 
Wales, escaping, with 14,000 Scotchmen, from 
the ill-combined manoeuvres of his opponent, 
penetrated boldly through the rear of his army 
and advanced into the heart of the kingdom. 
He obtained possession of Worcester, and there 
rallied round him his supporters from every 
quarter. Cromwell, surprised but indefatig- 
able, allowed him no time to collect einforce- 
ments. He fell upon Worcester with 40,000 
men, fought in the streets of the town, inundated 
them with blood, and utterly dispersed the 
army of the Prince of Wales. The Prince him- 
self, after performing prodigies of valor, worthy 
oi his rank and pretensions, escaped under 
covQT of the darkness, attended ot\\^ b^ ^iWxid* 
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ful of devoted cavaliers. After having travers- 
ed twenty leagues in a single night, they aban- 
doned their horses and dispersed themselves in 
the woods. 

Attended only by the Earl of Derby, an 
English nobleman who had brought him suc- 
cors from the Isle of Man, Charles sought 
refuge with a farmer named Penderell, as- 
sumed the garb and implements of a wood- 
cutter, and worked with the four sons of the 
farmer, to deceive the search of Cromwell's 
troopers, scattered through the fields and 
forests in pursuit. Sleeping on a bed of straw, 
and furnished with coarse barley-bread in the 
cottage of Penderell, he was even compelled, 
by the domiciliary visits of the puritans, to 
quit that humble abode and conceal himself 
for several nights within the branches of a 
large tree, called ever after the Royal Oak, 
the thickly spreading leaves of which concealed 
him from the soldiers posted below. 

A royalist colonel named Lane sheltered him 
afterward at Bentlev, and assisted him to reach 
the port of Bristol, where he hoped to embark 
for the Continent. The feet of the young king 
were so blistered by walking that he was 
obliged to pass on horseback through the dis- 
tricts traversed by the dragoons of the enemy. 
The second daughter of Colonel Lane con- 
ducted him in the disguise of a peasant to the 
house of her sister, Mrs. Morton in the vicinity 
of Bristol. Arriving at her sister's abode, she 
intrusted to no one the name of the young 
countryman who attended her ; she merely 
asked for an apartment and a bed for him, 
saying that he was suffering from a fever, and 
recommended him to the special care of the 
servants. One of them entered the room to 
bring him refreshments. The noble and ma- 
jestic countenance of the prince shone forth 
under his humble vestments, and carried con- 
viction to the eyes oi i\-\e dovcve"=»\jvc. Y^^ \^^ 
on his knees before tVve cowOcv o^ OvaxN.^^- 
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saluted him as his master, and uttered aloud 
the prayer in common use among the royalists 
for the preservation of the king. Charles in 
vain endeavored to deceive him ; he was forced 
to acknowledge his identity, and to enjoin 
silence. 

From thence, not being able to find a vessel 
on the coast, he was conveyed to the residence 
of a widow named Windham, who had lost her 
husband and three eldest sons in the cause of 
Charles the First, and with unshaken devotion 
now offered her two surviving ones to the suc- 
cessor of the decapitated monarch. She re- 
ceived Charles, not as a fugitive but as a king. 
" When my husband lay on his death-bed,*' 
said she, ** he called to him our five sons, and 
thus addressed them : * My children, we have 
hitherto enjoyed calm and peaceful days under 
our three last sovereigns ; but I warn you that 
I see clo'«ids and tempests gathering over the 
kingdom, I perceive factions springing up in 
every q^iarter, which menace the repose of our 
belove'V countrv. Listen to me well : what- 
ever t jrn events may take, be ever true to 
your lawful sovereign : obey him, and remain 
loyal to the crown ! Yes,' added he with 
vehemence, * I charge you to stand by the 
crown^ eve.7i though it should ha^ig upon a bush I '* 
These last words engraved their duty on the 
hearts of my children," continued the mother, 
*' and those who are still spared to me are 
yours, as their dead brothers were given to 
your father." 

All the royalists of the neighborhood were 
acquainted with and guarded the secret of the 
residence of Charles at the house of the Wind- 
hams. The seal of fidelity was upon the lips 
as upon the hearts of the entire country. 
This secret, so long and miraculously kept, 
was only in danger of being betrayed at the 
moment when the young king, still disguised, 
was dying toward the coast lo pVace tVve seas 
hetwef^n h'xs head and the sword ol CvoTcvweW 
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js horse having loosened a shoe, a farrier 
\ whom he applied to fasten it, with the quick 
itelligence of his trade, examined the iron, 
id said, in a low and suspicious tone, " These 
loes were never forged in this country, but 
\ the north of England." But the smith 
roved as discreet and faithful as the servant. 
)harles, remounting his horse without dis- 
overy, galloped toward the beach, where a 
kiff was waiting for him. The Continent a 
econd time protected him from the pursuit of 
Cromwell. 
The royalists conquered, the king beheaded, 
be Levellers suppressed, Ireland slaughtered, 
Icotland reduced to subjection, the nobility 
ajoled, the parliament lamed, religious fac- 
ons deadened or extinguished by liberty of 
onscience, the maritime war against Holland 
seming with naval triumphs, the resignation 
f his command by Fairfax through disgust 
nd repentance, the subserviency of Monk, 
ift by Cromwell in Edinburgh to keep the 
■cotch in order — the voluntary, servile, and 
rouching: submission of the other militarv 
jaders, eager to rally round success — all these 
oinciding events, all these crimes, all these 
cts of cringing baseness, all these accumu- 
ated successes, which never fail to attend the 
teps of the favorites of fortune during her 
miles, left nothing for Cromwell to desire, if 
he undisputed possession of England had 
)een his only object. But all who study his 
character with impartiality will perceive that 
Je had yet another — the possession of heaven, 
iis future salvation occupied his thoughts 
)eyond earthly empire. He was never more a 
heologian than when he was an uncontrolled 
iictator. Instead of announcing his sover- 
eignty under a special title, he allowed his 
riends to proclaim the republic. He was 
'Ontent to hold the sword and dictate the 
vord. His decrees were oracles \ Vv^ %ow^\. 
'nly to be the great inspired pxo\i\ve\. oV \a% 
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country. His correspondence at this epoch 
attests the humble thoughts of a father of a|] 
Christian family, who neither desires norj 
foresees a throne as the inheritance of his] 
children. 

** Mount your father's little farm-horse, and 
ride not in luxurious carriages," he writes to 
his daughter-in-law, Dorothy. He married his 
eldest son, Richard, to the daughter of one of 
his friends, of middle station and limited for- 
tune, and on his espousals gave him more 
debts than property. To this friend, the father- 
in-law of his son, he writes thus : " I intrust 
Richard to you ; I pray you give him sage 
counsel ; I fear lest he should suffer himself to 
be led away by the vain pleasures of the world. 
Induce him to study ; study is good, particu- 
larly when directed to things eternal, which are 
more profitable than the idle enjoyments of 
this life. Such thoughts will fit him for the 
public service to which men are destined." 

" Be not discouraged," he says to Lord 
Wharton, another of his own sect ; " you are 
offended because at the elections the people 
often choose their representatives perversely, 
rejecting profitable members and returning 
unfruitful ones. It has been so for nine years, ' 
and behold, nevertheless, what God has done 
with these evil instruments in that time. 
Judge not the manner of his proceedings ! " 

" With you, in consequence of these murmur- 
ings of the spirit," continues Cromwell, "there 
is trouble, pain, embarrassment, and doubt ; 
with me, confidence, certainty, light, satisfac- 
tion ! Yes, complete internal satisfaction ! Oh, 
weakness of human hearts!" concluded he, 
hastily, as his thoughts flowed; "false promises 
of the world ! shortcoming ideas which flatter 
mortal vanity ! How much better is it to be 
the follower of the Lord, in the heaviest work 1 
In this holy dutv, how difficult do we find it to 
rise above the weakness o£ our nature to the 
elevation of the service w\\\c\\ God \^io^\\^e^ 
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from us ! How soon we sink under discourage- 
ment when the flesh prevails over the spirit ! " 

The pomp and enthusiasm which greeted 
him on his return from the double conquest 
of Ireland and Scotland dazzled not his con- 
stancy. ** You see that crowd, you hear those 
shouts," he whispered in the ear of a friend 
who attended in the procession ; " both would 
be still greater if I were on my way to the gal- 
lows." A light from above impressed on his 
clear judgment the emptiness of worldly 
popularity. 

His private letters to his son Richard are 
full of that piety and domestic affection which 
we should never expect in a man whose feet 
were bathed in the blood of his king, of 
Ireland, of Scotland, of England ; but whose 
heart was calm in the serenity of a false con- 
science, while his head was encircled by a glory 
of mysticism which he persuaded himself was 
sincere. 

"Your letters please and affect me," he 
wrote to Richard Cromwell, addressii^g him 
by the infantine diminutive of Dick ; " I love 
Words which flow naturally from the heart, 
without study or research. I believe that the 
special goodness of heaven has placed you 
in the family where you now reside. Be happy 
and grateful for this ; and carefully discharge 
all the duties you owe them, for the glory of 
God. Seek the Lord continually, and his di- 
vine presence ; make this the object of your 
life, and give it your whole strength. The 
knowledge of God dwells not in books and 
theological definitions ; it comes from within ; 
it transforms the spirit by a divine action in- 
dependent of ourselves. To know God is to 
partake his divine nature, in him, and through 
him ! How little are the Holy Scriptures 
known among us ! May my feeble prayers 
fortify your intentions. Endeavor to under- 
stand the republic I have eslabWsVve^d, "^xv^ xN\^ 
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foundations on which it rests. I have suffered 
much in giving myself up to others. Your 
wife's father, my intimate associate, Mayor, 
will assist you with much information on this 
point. You will, perhaps, think that it is un- 
necessary for me to enjoin you to love your 
dear wife. May the Lord instruct you to ^ 
cherish her with worldly affection, or you will 
never feel for her a saintly regard. When the 
bed and the love are pure, such an union is 
justly compared to that of the Lord with the 
lowly members of his Church. Give my re- 
gards to your wife ; tell her that I love her 
with my whole heart, and I rejoice in the 
favors which heaven has poured upon her. I 
earnestly pray that she may be fruitful in every 
sense ; and you, Dick, may the Lord bless you 
with many blessings ! 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

The same devotion to heavenly matters, 
mixed with uneasiness respecting the affairs of 
this wi)rld, is revealed in every line of his 
private letters to his early friends. What 
cause had he to dissemble with his children 
and his intimates ? What a strange hypocrisy 
must that have been which never dropped the 
mask for a single moment throughout his life, 
even in the most familiar intercourse with 
his family, and in his last hours, when he lay 
' upon the bed of death ! 

" I am very anxious to learn how the little 
fellow goes on " (the child of Richard and 
Dorothy), he writes to the father-in-law of his 
son, his former gossip and friend ; " I could 
readily scold both father and mother for their 
negligence toward me. I know that Richard 
is idle, but I had a better opinion of Dorothy. 
I fear her husband spoils her ; tell them so 
for me. If Dorothy is again in the family 
way, I forgive her, but not otV\eT\\\s^. 'bil^-vj 
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■ the Lord bless her ! I hope you give good 
advice to my son Richard ; he is at a dangerous 
period of life, and this world is full of vanity. 
How good it is to approach the Lord early ! 
We should never lose sight of this, I hope 
you continue to remember our ancient friend- 
ship. You see how I am occupied ; I require 
your pity. I know what I suffer in my own 
ieart. An exalted situation, a high employ- 
ment in the world, are not worth seeking for. 
I should have no inward consolation in my 
labors, if my hope and rest were not in the 
presence of the Lord. I have never desired 
this earthly grandeur ! Truly, the Lord him- 
self has called me to it. In this conviction 
alone I trust that he will bestow upon his poor 
worm, his feeble servant, the force to do his 
will, and reach the end for which he was creat- 
ed. To this effect I demand your prayers. 
Remember me to the love of my dear sister, to 
my son, to our daughter Dorothy, and to my 
cousin Anna. 

" I am always vour affectionate brother, 

'' Oliver." 

The same expressions, rendered still more 
tender by the holy union of a long life, are 
continually repeated with emotion in his corre- 
spondence with his wife. The following letter 
bears the superscription, " For my beloved 
wife, Elizabeth Cromwell." ** You scold me 
in your letters, because by my silence I ap- 
pear to forget you and our children. Truly, 
it is I who aught to complain, for I love you 
too much. Thou art dearer to me than all the 
world ; let that suffice ! The Lord has shown 
us an extreme mercy. I have been miracu- 
lously sustained within. Notwithstanding that 
I strive, I grow old, and feel the infirmities of 
advancing years rapidly pressing on me. May 
God grant that my propensities to sin may 
diminish in the same proportion with my phys 
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ical powers. Pray for me that I may receive 
this grace." 

He confirms the strong, he fortifies the 
doubtful, he instructs the weak in faith, with a 
burning fever of conviction, which shows how 
sincerely he was himself convinced. He per- u] 
ceives that his zeal sometimes carries him to 
extravagant expressions. " Pardon me," he 
writes, when at the apogee of his power, to a 
friend who had kept aloof from him in conse- 
quence of his military severities in Ireland and 
Scotland ; " sometimes this harshness with 
which you reproach me has been productive of 
good : although not easily made evident, it is 
inspired by charity and zeal ! I beseech you 
to recognize in me a man sincere in the Lord." 
" O Lord ! " he concludes, " I beseech thee, 
turn not thy face and thy mercy from my eyes! 
Adieu." 

On another occasion he addressed his wife 
as follows : *' I cannot suffer this courier to 
depart without a word for you, although, in 
truth, I have little to write, but I do so for the 
sake of writing to my well-beloved wife, whose 
image is always at the bottom of my heart 
May the Lord multiply his blessings upon you. 
The great and only good that your soul can 
desire is that the Lord should spread over you 
the light of his strength, which is of more 
value than life itself. May his blessing light 
on your instructions and example to our dear 
children. Pray for your attached Oliver." 

His son-in-law, Fleetwood, one of the lieu- 
tenants he had left in command in Scotland 
with Monk, shared equally in these effusions, 
at once affectionate and theological. After 
expressing his grief at being necessarily sepa- 
rated by business from that portion of his 
family, he says, in writing to him, " Embrace 
your beloved wife for me, and caution her to 
take care (in her piety) of nourishing a servile 
heart. Servility produces feat, the opposite of 
love. Poor Biddy \ 1 know tVvaX. Vs Vv^t ^^^ 
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point Love reasons very differently. What 
a father we possess in and through the Saviour ! 
He designates himself the merciful, the pa- 
tient, the bestower of all grace, the pardoner 
Df all faults and transgressions ! Truly the 
lOve of God is sublime ! . Remember me to my 
5on Henry ; I pray incessantly that he may 
increase and fortify himself in the love of the 
Lord. Remember me to all the officers." 

Everything succeeded with Cromwell, and he 
attributed all the glory and prosperity of the 
republic to heaven. There is no evidence, 
either public or private, which betrays any de- 
sire on his part to establish his fortune and 
power by a change in his title of general, or in 
the voluntary submission of the parliament, 
the army, and the people. History, which 
ultimateiy knows and reveals everything, has 
discovered nothing in Cromwell at this epoch 
but an extreme repugnance against elevating 
himself to a higher position. It is evident 
from his own expressions that he sought God 
in his will, and the oracle of God in events. 
Neither were sufficiently explained to him. 
Equally ready to descend or rise, he waited 
for the command or the inspiration. Both 
came from the natural instability of the people 
and the ambitious impatience of the army. 

The long parliament of five years' duration, 
christened, by one of those contemptuous de- 
signations which mark popular disgust. The 
Rump., a term suggested by its apparently in- 
terminable sessions upon the benches of West- 
minster, had thoroughly wearied out the people 
of England. The long harangues of the puri- 
tans, the bigoted discourses of the saints, the 
personal unpopularity of the demagogues, the 
anti-social absurdities of the Levellers, the 
murder of an innocent and heroic monarch, 
which penetrated the conscience of the nation 
with remorse, the imposts and slaughters of the 
civil war ; finally, the heaviness of thai ^tvowj- 
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nious tyranny which the people endured more 
impatiently than the autocracy of a glorious 
name — all these combined objections fell back 
in accumulated odium and ridicule on the par- 
liament. 

Cromwell had had the art, or rather the 
good fortune, to act while the parliament talked, 
to strengthen himself as they became weak, to 
leave on them the responsibility of crime, and 
to attribute to himself the advantages of vic- 
tory. The parliament, unconscious of weak- 
ness, began to writhe under a master. Five 
or six influential republicans thought to com- 
pass the fall of Cromwell. Sir Henry Vane, 
their principal orator, disputed altogether the 
intervention of military authority. His speech 
was received with significant applause, which 
sounded like a menace to the army. The 
principal leaders present in London, foreseeing 
the danger, united together, and petitioned 
Cromwell to insist on the dissolution of the 
corrupted senate. Cromwell, who has been 
accused of suggesting the petition to the army, 
had no participation in the act. It is never 
necessary to suggest ambition to generals, or 
despotism or soldiers. The petition was too 
plain to be mistaken. The strife between the 
army and the parliament was hastening to the 
issue. The victory of either would equally 
sweep away Cromwell, if he persisted in re- 
maining neuter. "Take care ; stop this in 
time, or it will prove a very serious affair," 
whispered in a low voice Bulstrode, one of his 
most intimate friends, while the officers were 
haranguing on their petition. Cromwell hesi- 
tated to decide, and confined himself to thank- 
ing their orator for the zeal demonstrated by 
the army in the public safety. Night and re- 
flection suggested to him the course he should 
pursue. He attempted to bring about an ac- 
commodation between the army and the parlia- 
ment, in a conference held in his presence. 
The pariiament filled up the full measure of 
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their demands by requiring a permanent com- 
mittee, chosen from the present members, who 
should ratify or invalidate, at their own pleas- 
ure, all future elections. 

"This is to much!" exclaimed Cromwell, 
at last, and still undecided, when he was in- 
formed of this unqualified proposal. It was on 
the 2oth of April, early in the morning ; he was 
walking up and down his room, dressed in 
black, with gray stockings. He came forth in 
this simple costume, crying out to all he en- 
countered, " This is unjust ! It is dishonest ! 
It is not even the commonest honesty." As 
he passed by he ordered an officer of his guards 
to repair with three hundred soldiers to West- 
minster and take possession of all the avenues 
to the palace. He entered himself, and sat 
down in his usual place, apparently listening 
for some time in silence to the debates. The 
republican orators and members were at that 
moment speaking in favor of the bill, which 
was to assure the perpetuity of their power, 
by giving them arbitrary control over all future 
elections. The bill was going to be put to the 
question when Cromwell, as if he had waited 
the moment to strike the whole body at the 
crisis of their iniquitous tyranny, raised his 
head, hitherto reclined between his hands, and 
made a sign to Harrison, his most fanatical 
follower, to come and sit close to him. Harri- 
son obeyed the signal. Cromwell remained 
silent for another quarter of an hour, and then 
as if suddenly yielding, in his own despite, to 
an internal impulse, which conquered all hesi- 
tation in his soul, exclaimed to Harrison, 
" The moment has arrived ! I feel it ! " He 
rose, advanced toward the president, laid his 
hat upon the table, and prepared to speak amid 
the profound silence and consternation of his 
colleagues. According to his ordinary custom, 
his slow phraseology, obscure, embarrassed, 
incoherent, full of circumlocution and paren- 
theses, rambling from cue povut lo -axvciXXNfcx 
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and loaded with repetitions, rendered his train 
of thought and reasoning almost unintelligible. 
He began by such a warm* eulogium on the 
services which the parliament had rendered to 
the cause of liberty and free conscience, and 
to the country in general, that the members 
who had proposed the bill expected that he was 
going to side with them in its favor. Murmurs 
of encouragement and satisfaction arose from 
the republican party as he paused on an em- 
phatic period ; when suddenly, as if long-sup- 
pressed anger had at last mastered his thoughts, 
and inflamed the words upon his lips, he resumed 
and looking with a stern and contemptuous air 
on the fifty-seven members who on that day 
composed the entire parliament, passed at once 
by rapid transition from flattery to insult. He 
enumerated all the cringing baseness and in- 
solence of that corrupt body, alternately prac- 
tised for revolt or servitude, and fulminated 
against them, in the name of God and the peo- 
ple, a sentence of condemnation. 

At these unexpected invectives, for which 
his complimentary exordium had so little pre- 
pared them, the members rose in a burst of in- 
dignation. The president, worthy of his office 
by his courage, commanded him to be silent. 
Wentworth, one of the most illustrious and in- 
fluential of the extreme party by his personal 
character, demanded that he should be called 
to order. ^* This language," said he, " is as 
extraordinary as criminal in the mouth of a 
man who yesterday possessed our entire con- 
fidence, whom we have honored with the high- 
est functions of the republic I of a man who — " 
Cromwell would not suffer him to conclude. 
" Go to ! go to ! '* exclaimed he in a voice of 
thunder, " we have had enough of words like 
these. It is time to put an end to all this, and 
to silence these babblers ! " Then advancing 
to the middle of the hall, and placing his hat 
on his head with a gesture of defiance, he 
stamped upon the floor, and cried aloud. " You 
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are no longer a parliament ! You shall not sit 
here a single hour longer ! Make room for 
better men than yourselves ! " At these words 
Harrison, instructed by a glance from the gen- 
eral, disappeared and returned in a moment 
after at the head of thirty soldiers, veterans of 
the long civil wars, who surrounded Cromwell 
with their naked weapons. These men, hired 
by the parliament, hesitated not at the com- 
mand of their leader to turn their arms against 
those who had placed them in their hands, and 
furnished another example, following the Ru- 
bicon of Caesar, to prove the incompatibility of 
freedom with standing armies. "Miserable 
wretches ! " resumed Cromwell, as if violence 
without insult was insufficient for his anger, 
" you call yourselves a parliament ! You ! — 
no, you are nothing but a mass tipplers and 
libertines ! Thou," he continued, pointing 
with his finger to the most notorious profligates 
in the assembly, as they passed him in their 
endeavors to escape from the hall, " thou art a 
drunkard ! 'Thou art an adulterer! And thou 
art a hireling, paid for thy speeches ! You are 
all scandalous sinners, who bring shame on the 
gospel ! And you fancied yourselves a fitting 
parliament for God's people ! No, no, begone ! 
let me hear no more of you ! The Lord rejects 
you ! " 

During these apostrophes, the members, 
forced by the soldiers, were driven or dragged 
from the hall. Cromwell returned toward the 
table, and lifting with a contemptuous air the sil- 
ver mace, the venerated symbol of parliamenta- 
ry sovereignty, showed it to Harrison, and said, 
*' What shall we do with this bauble ? Take 
it away." One of the soldiers stepped forward 
and obeyed him. Cromwell turned round and 
saw behind him Lenthall, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, who, faithful to his dele- 
gated duty, retained his place and refused to 
surrender up right to force. " Descewd l\^\a. 
that seaty" cried aloud tYie I>\e\.2L\.o\ . ^' \ '^^^ 
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not abandon the post the parliament has con- 
fided to me," replied Lenthall, " until I am 
compelled by violence." At these words Har- 
rison rushed forward, dragged him from his 
chair, and thrust him into the midst of the 
soldiers. 

Cromwell carried awav the kevs of West- 
minster Hall in his pocket. " I do not hear a 
dog bark in the city," he wrote to a friend a 
few days afterward. The long parliament, so 
powerful to destroy, proved itself impotent to 
re-establish. The civil war excited by this 
very parliament had produced the never failing 
consequences ; it had substituted the army for 
the people, and had created a dictatorship in 
the place of a government. It had extin- 
guished right and inaugurated force. A single 
man had taken the place of the country. 

This individual was Cromwell. Men al- 
ways gain credit from the force of events and 
the power of circumstances. Results which are 
often the effect of chance are supposed to be 
achieved by long concerted ambition, slow 
premeditation, and wily combinations. Every- 
thing unites in this instance to show, on the 
contrary, that the outrage of Cromwell against 
the Commons was unpremeditated, that he was 
urged on to it by the influence of passing oc- 
currences, by the people and the army, and 
that he was decided at the last moment by that 
internal feeling which Socrates called his de- 
mon, Caesar his counsellor, Mahomet his angel 
Gabriel, and Cromwell his inspiration — that 
divinity of great instincts which strikes convic- 
tion in the mind and sounds the hour in the 
ear. The laborious efforts made by Cromwell 
to reconcile on the preceding evening the par- 
liament and the army ; the new parliament 
that he convoked on the following day, and to 
which he transferred all legislative authority, 
without even reserving to himself the right of 
sanctioning the laws ; and finally a political con- 
re r.s/ifjon \vh\ch. took place some days before 
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with closed doors between him and his leading 
advisers in these matters — all appeared to at- 
test that this thunderclap emanated spontane- 
ously from an accumulation of clouds. 

Cromwell and his council occupied them- 
selves at this debate in seeking out, amid the 
wrecks of the destroyed monarchy, the ele- 
ments of a parliamentary constitution. The 
members present were Cromwell, Harrison, 
his disciple ; Desborough, Cromwell's brother- 
in-law ; Oliver Cromwell, his cousin ; White- 
locke, his friend ; Widdrington, an eminent 
orator and statesman of the Commons ; the 
speaker of the House, Lenthall, and several 
other officers or members, enlightened republi- 
cans. 

" It is proposed," said Harrison, *• to consid- 
er together, in concert with the general, how 
we should organize a government." 

"The great question is, in fact," said White- 
locke, " whether we shall constitute absolute 
republicanism or a republic combined with 
some of the elements of monarchy? " 

" Just so." said Cromwell ; " shall we then 
establish a complete republic, or one qualified 
by some monarchical principles and monarch- 
ical authority t And in the latter case, in 
whose hands shall we place the power thus bor- 
rowed from the crown ? " 

Widdrington argued for a mixed govern- 
ment, which should combine republican liberty 
and monarchical authority, and that the latter 
should be placed in the hands of its natural 
possessor, one of the sons of the decapitated 
king. Widdrington, who was a flatterer, and 
of a gentle disposition, would not have made 
such a proposal before Cromwell if he could 
have divined that the dictator possessed an in- 
satiable ambition in himself, which would never 
allow him to pardon this suggestion. 

" It is a delicate question," said Fleetwood, 
without compromising himself further. 

The lord chancellor, St. ^oV^w, d^cX-^x^^'^'^ 
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in his opinion, unless they desired to under- 
mine all the old laws and customs of the na- 
tion, a large portion of monarchical power 
would be necessary in any government that 
they might establish. 

" There would, in fact, be a strange over- 
turning of all things," said the speaker, " if in 
our government there were not something of 
the monarchical character." 

Desborough, Cromwell's relative and a 
colonel in the armv, declared that he saw no 
reason why England should not govern itself 
on republican principles, after the example of 
so many other ancient and modern nations. 

Colonel Whalley pronounced with his military 
colleague in favor of pure republicanism. 
"The eldest son of our king is in arms against 
us,'* said he ; " his second son is eqaally our 
enemy, and yet you deliberate." 

*'But the king's third son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, is in our hands," rejoined Wid- 
drington ; "he is too young, to have raised his 
hand against us, or to have been infected by 
the principles of our enemies." 

** The two eldest sons can be summoned to 
attend the parliament upon an appointed day, 
and debate with them upon the conditions of a 
free monarchical government," said White- 
locke, without fearing to offend Cromwell. 

Cromwell, hitherto silent and unmoved, now 
spoke in his turn. " That would be a difficult 
negotiation," said he ; " nevertheless I do 
not think it would be impossible, provided our 
rights as Englishmen as well as Christians are 
secured ; and I am convinced that a liberal 
constitution, with a strong dose of monarchical 
principles in it, would be the salvation of Eng- 
land and religion." 

Still they arrived at no conclusion. Crom- 
well appeared to lean toward the republic 
consolidated by monarchical authority confided 
to o\^^ of the king's sons ; a government which 
would have assured to himselt \V\e \or\^ ^m2l\- 
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dianship of a child, and to the country the 
peaceable transmission of national power and 
liberty. 

A council, entirely selected by him from his 
partisans and most fanatical friends assembled, 
and constituted a republican from of govern- 
ment under a protector. 

One individual alone possessed all the ex- 
ecutive power for life ; this was Cromwell : 
and one elected body retained all the legislative 
authority ; this was the parliament. Such was 
in its simplicity the whole mechanism of the 
English constitution — an actual dictator, with 
a more acceptable and specious name, which 
disguised servitunde under the appearance of 
confidence, and power under that of equality. 

All the prerogatives of royalty devolved 
upon Cromwell, even that of dissolving parlia- 
ment and of appointing a new election in case 
of a conflict between the two powers. He had, 
moreover, the almost dynastic privilege of 
naming his successor. He had sons ; what 
therefore, was wanting to his actual royalty 
but the crown ? Cromwell sufficiently showed 
by the ten years of his absolute government that 
he was far from desiring it. Through he felt 
himself the elect of God^ chosen by inspiration 
to govern his people, he by no means felt that 
the same inspiration extended to his family. 
He took only from the nation that which he 
believed he received from heaven — the res- 
ponsibility of governing for life — trusting the 
rest to other divine inspirations which would 
raise up successors equally inspired with him- 
self. 

In studying attentively his conduct, we find 
his entire sect revealed in his politics. It was 
then more difficult for him to elude the title 
of king than to accept it. The parliament 
would gladly have placed him on the throne to 
fortify themselves against the army ; the army 
almost forced it upon him to deliver themselves 
irom the parliament. lt\ CTO\w>N*t\Vs '$»>^^^ciX\^'5» 
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before the newly-elected house, we find the 
truth of all his self-denial. Far from desiring 
a higher title, he even tried to release himself 
from that of protector, which he had been 
forced to accept. 

*' The members of the council, of the 
Commons, and of the army, who have debated,'* 
said he, " in my absence upon this constitution, 
did not communicate their plan to me until it 
had been deliberately and ripely considered by 
them. I opposed repeated delays and refusals 
to their proposals. They showed me plainly 
that if I did not change the present government 
all would be involved in confusion, ruin, and 
civil war; I was, therefore, obliged to consent, 
in spite of my great repugnance, to assume a 
new title. All went well. I wished for no 
more ; I was satisfied with my position. I 
possessed arbitrary power in the general com- 
mand of the national army ; and I venture to 
say, with the approbation of both army and 
people. I believe, in all sincerity, that I should 
have been more acceptable to them if 1 had 
remained as I was, and had declined this title 
of protector. I call upon the members of this 
assembly, the officers of the army, and the 
people, to bear witness to my resistance, even 
to the point of doing violence to my own feel- 
ings. Let them speak ; let them proclaim this. 
It has not been done in a corner, but in open 
day, and applauded by a large majority of the 
nation. I do not wish to be believed on my 
own word, to be my own witness ; let the peo- 
ple of England be my testimonies ! However, 
I swear to uphold this constitution, and consent 
to be dragged upon a hurdle from my torfib, 
and busied in infamy, if I suffer it to be violat- 
ed. We are lost in disputes carried on in the 
name of the liberty of England ? This liberty 
God alone can give to us. Henceforward none 
are privileged before God or man. The pleni- 
tude of legislative power belongs to us. I am 
bound to obey you if you*do not \\stew to my 
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remonstrances ; I shall first remark upon your 
laws, and then I must submit." 

He kept his word faithfully ; he only reserved 
his inspiration as his sole prerogative ; and as 
often as he saw the spirit of resistance, of 
faction, or of languor in his Houses of Com- 
mons, he did not hesitate to dissolve ihem as 
he had dissolved their predecessor, the long 
parliament. 

The confined space that the nature of this 
work imposes on the historian obliges us to 
pass over some of the less important acts of his 
administration. This interregnum added more 
strength and prosperity to England than the 
nation had ever experienced under her most 
illustrious monarchs. Factions had recognized 
the authority of the leader of factions. Noth- 
ing is more compliant or more servile than 
subjugated parties. As they are generally 
endowed with more insolence than strength, and 
more passion than patriotism, when the passion 
is exhausted within them factions resemble 
balloons, which appear to occupy a large space 
in the heavens, and are confounded with the 
stars when they ascend in their inflation ; but 
when the gas evaporates they fall collapsed to 
the ground, and a child, may hold them in its 
hand. True patriotism and the real spirit of 
liberty were not annihilated even by the ten 
years* eclipse of parliamentary factions. 

The English nation, proud of having so long 
banished kings without being lowered in the 
eyes of Europe, and without internal divisions, 
only recalled their monarchs upon the under- 
standing that those prerogatives and dignities 
of the people were secured which made Eng- 
land a true representative republic, with a 
royal and hereditary protector, the crowning 
glory of this free government. The idea was 
Dorrowed from Cromwell himself, as we have 
seen in his conference with his friends. He 
ruled as a patriot, who only tho\i^Vvt cil xJcss. 
greatness and power oi his cowvvU'^, ^v^^ "^^"^ 
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as a king, who would have been reduced to 
temporize with different parties or courts for 
the interests of his kingdoms. He had, more- 
over, through the supreme power of the re- 
public, the strength to accomplish that which 
was beyond the power of kings. Republics 
bring an increase of vigor to the nation. This 
increase multiplies the energy of the govern- 
ment by the collected energy of the people. 
They do not even find that impossible which 
has palsied the resolution of twenty mon- 
archies. Anonymous and irresponsible, they 
accomplish by the hands of all, revolutions, 
changes, and enterprises, such as no single 
royalty could ever venture to dream of. 
^ It was thus that Cromwell had conquered a 
king, subjugated an aristocracy, put an end to 
religious war, crushed the Levellers, repressed 
the parliament, established liberty of con- 
science, disciplined the army, formed the navy, 
triumphed by sea over Holland, Spain, and 
the Genoese, conquered Jamaica and those 
colonies since become empires of the New 
World ; obtained possession of Dunkirk, coun- 
terbalanced the power of France, and obliged 
the ministers of the youthful Louis the Four- 
teenth to make concessions and alliances with 
him ; and finally, by his lieutenants or in per- 
son, annexed Ireland and Scotland to Eng- 
land so irrevocably that he accomplished the 
union of the British empire by this federation 
of three discordant kingdoms, whose struggles, 
alliances, skirmishes, and quarrels contained 
the germ of eternal weakness, and threatened 
destruction to the whole fabric. The revolu- 
tion lent him its aid to put down despotism on 
the one hand and factions on the other, and 
to accomplish a complete nationality. 

All this was accomplished in ten years, under 

the name of a dictator ; but in reality by the 

power of the republic, which, to effect these 

great works, had become concentrated, incar- 

nated, and disciplined in his slw^le person. 
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This might have occurred in France in 1790, 
if the French Revolution had selected a dic- 
tator for life from one of the great revolution- 
ists animated by fanaticism, such as Mirabeau, 
Lafayette, or Dan ton, instead of confiding to 
a soldier the task of forming a new empire 
upon the old foundations. 

A domestic misfortune struck Cromwell to 
the heart at this exalted epoch of his life ; and 
we are astonished to behold the man moved 
to tears who had witnessed with dry eyes the 
unfortunate Charles the First torn from his 
children's arms to perish on the scaffold. He 
lost his mother at the advanced age of ninety- 
four. This was the Elizabeth Stuart, a de- 
scendant of that race of kings which her son 
had dethroned. She was sincerely religious, 
mother of a numerous family, the source of 
their piety and the nurse of their virtues ; she 
inspired them with a lively passion for the 
liberty of conscience, which their sect upheld, 
and enjoyed, in the full possession of her 
faculties, the mortal fame, but above all the 
heavenly glory, of the greatest of her sons, the 
Maccabaeus of her faith. Cromwell, in all his 
greatness, respected and regarded his mother 
as the root of his heart, his belief, and his 
destiny. 

"The Lord Protector's mother" (wrote at 
this date, 1654, the private secretary of Crom- 
well, Thurloe), ** died last night, nearly a cen- 
tury old. At the moment when she was about 
to expire she summoned her son to her bed- 
side, and extending her hands to bless him, 
said, * May the splendor of the Lord's coun- 
tenance continually shine upon you, my son. 
May he sustain you in adversity, and render 
your strength equal to the great things which 
the Most Mighty has charged you to accom- 
plish, to the glory of his holy name and the 
welfare of his people. My dear son,' added 
she, dwelling on that name iiv v^KvcVx "sJw^ 
gloried even in her dying, momeT\\.s \ *" ^xv^^ ^^^x. 
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son, I leave my spirit and my heart with you ; 
farewell ! farewell ! ' and she fell back," con- 
tinued Thurloe, "uttering her last sigh." 
Cromwell burst into tears, like a man who had 
lost a portion of the light which illuminated 
his darkness. His mother, who loved him 
as a son, and respected him as the chosen in- 
strument of God, lived with him at the palace 
of Whitehall, but in a retired and unadorned 
apartment, " not wishing," as she said, " to 
appropriate to herself and her other children 
that splendor which the Lord had conferred 
upon him alone ; " but which resembled only 
the furniture of an hotel, to which she did not 
desire to attach her heart or to rely upon it 
for the future subsistence of her family. Anx- 
ious cares disturbed her days and nights in this 
regal palace, and she regretted her simple 
country farm in the principality of Wales. 

The hatred of the royalists, the jealousy of 
the republicans, the anger of the Levellers, the 
sombre fanaticism of the Presbyterians, the 
vengeance of the Irish and Scotch, the plots 
of the parliament, always present to her mind, 
showed her the poniard or the pistol of the 
assassin aimed incessantly at the heart of her 
son. Although she had formerly been courage- 
ous, she could not latterly hear the report of 
firearms in the court without shuddering and 
running to Cromwell's apartments, to assure 
herself of his safety. Cromwell caused his 
mother to be buried with the funeral obsequies 
of a queen, more as a proof of his filial piety 
than of his ostentation. She was interred in 
the midst of royal and illustrious dust, under 
the porch of Westminster Abbey, the St. Denis 
of British dynasties and departed heroism. 

Cromwell had himself thought for some 
years that he should perish by assassination. 
He wore a cuirass under his clothes, and car- 
ried defensive arms within reach of his hand. 
He never slept long in the same room in the 
palace, continually changing \i\s bed-cVv^rcvbei 
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to mislead domestic treason and military plots. 
A despot, he suffered the punishment of 
tyranny. The unseen weight of the hatred 
which he had accumulated weighed upon his 
imagination* and disturbed his sleep. The 
least murmuring in the army appeared to him 
like the presage of a rebellion against his 
power. Sometimes he punished, sometimes he 
caressed those of his lieutenants whom he 
suspected would revolt. He encouraged War- 
wick, flattered Fairfax, subdued Ireton, with 
much difliculty reconciled the republican Fleet- 
wood, who had married one of his daughters, 
also a republican and as strongly opposed to the 
dictator as her husband ; he banished Monk ; 
he trembled before the intriguing spirit and 
popularity of Lambert, a general who one 
moment sought to join the royalists, the next 
the republicans, and finally, the malcontents of 
the army. He feared to wound or alienate the 
military section by dealing harshly with this 
ambitious soldier. He compensated for the 
command he took from him by a pocketful of 
money, which secured his obedience through 
the powerful bonds of corruption. But parties 
were too much divided in England to combine 
in a mortal conspiracy against the dictator, as 
in the case of the Roman senate against Caesar. 
The one was a check and spy upon the other. 
Cromwell was permitted to live because none 
felt certain that they shonld profit by his death. 
Nevertheless he was conscious of his unpopu- 
larity ; his modest ambition and his ten 
speeches to the different parliaments during 
the interregnum attest the efforts, sometimes 
humiliating, to which he descended to obtain 
pardon for having seized the supreme power. 
We should be incapable of understanding the 
man if we were not acquainted with his style. 
The soul speaks in the tongue. We compre- 
hend a few sentences in this deluge of phrase- 
ology. The meaning seems contovxxvd^d \xv -^ 
xnsLSS of verbiage, alternateXy ctvcv^vcv^ -accv^^ov- 
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perious. We see throughout, the farmer pro- 
moted to the throne and the sectarian convert- 
ing the tribune into a pulpit to preach to his 
congreirations after he has subdued them. 
" What had become," said he, .in his first 
speech to the united representatives of the 
three kingdoms after the dissolution of the 
long parliament ; " what had become, before 
your time, of those fundamental privileges of 
England, liberty of conscience and liberty of 
citizenship ? Two possessions, for which it is 
as honorable and just to contend as for any of 
the benefits which God has vouchsafed to us 
on earth, Formerlv the Bible could not be 
printed without the permission of a magistrate ! 
Was not that placing the free faith of the peo- 
ple at the mercy of the legislative authority ? 
Was it not denying civil and religious liberty 
to this nation, who have received those unalien- 
able rights with their blood ? Who now shall 
dare to impose such restrictions on the public 
conscience ? " He fulminated, more in the 
tone of a prophet than a statesmen, against 
the " fifth monarchy men," a religious and 
political sect who announced the immediate 
reign of Christ upon earth, returning in person 
to govern his chosen people. It was even as- 
serted that he had already appeared in the 
flesh, in the person of a young adventurer, who 
had caused himself to be worshipped under the 
sacred name of Jesus. Then suddenly he 
passed without preparation to his joy at seeing 
before him a parliament freely elected. " Yes," 
declared he, with warm satisfaction, " I see be- 
fore me a free parliament ! Let us now discuss 
a little the state of public affairs." He then 
proceeded to detail the progress and success 
of his operations in Holland, France, Spain, 
and Portugal. Finally, he dismissed them 
with a paternal air, declaring that he should 
pray for them, and enjoining every man to re- 
turn quickly to his own abode, and reflect on 
the exceiJent management oi p\x\A\e 2if[2ivvs, 
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which he was going to submit for their consid- 
eration. 

In the following speech he dwells bitterly on 
the heavy yoke which the public safety imposes 
on him, so contrary to his own desire. " I de- 
clare to you,'' he said, *' in the candor of my 
soul, that I love not the post in which I am 
placed, I have said this already in my pre- 
vious interviews with you. Yes, I have said to 
you I have but one desire, namely, to enjoy the 
same liberty with others, to retire into private 
life, to be relieved from my charge. I have 
demanded this again and again ! And let God 
judge between me and my fellow-men if I have 
uttered falsehood in saying so ! Many here 
can attest that I lie not ! But if I speak falsely 
in telling you what you are slow to believe, if I 
utter a lie or act the hypocrite, may heavenly 
wrath condemn me ! Let men without charity, 
who judge of others by themselves, say and 
think what they please, I repeat to you that 
I utter the truth. But alas ! 1 cannot obtain 
what I so ardently desire, what my soul yearns 
to accomplish ! Others have decided that I 
could not abandon my post without a crime — I 
am, however, unworthy of this power which you 
force me to retain in my hands ; I am a miser- 
able sinner!" He then rambled into an in- 
coherent digression on the state of affairs. 
" At last," he concluded, " we have been raised 
up for the welfare of this nation ! We enjoy 
peace at home and peace abroad ! " 

His fourth speece comprises a vehement re- 
proach against this same parliament, which he 
said had suffered itself to become corrupted 
by the old factions, and which he suddenly dis- 
solved, after having balanced for two hours be- 
tween caresses and maledictions, according to 
the suggestions of the spirit which soothed and 
the words which crushed. 

The fifth, delivered before the new parlia- 
ment, is a rambling jumble of incohereacv\ 
}f^\nch. lasted for four Y\ovlts\ 2l\.\\\\'=n ^v^x.-^ocsk.^ 
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of time it is totally incomprehensible, and 
finishes by the recitation of a psalm. '* I con- 
fess,'' says Cromwell, " that I have been dif- 
fuse ; I know that I have tired you ; but one 
word more : Yesterday I read a psalm, which 
it will not be out of place to introduce. It is 
the sixty-sixth, and truly a most instructive and 
applicable one in our particular circumstances. 
I call upon you to peruse it at leisure — it com- 
mences thus : * Lord, thou wert merciful to 
man ; thou hast redeemed us from the captivity 
of Jacob ; thou hast remitted all our sins.' " 
He then recited the entire psalm to his audi- 
tory, and closing his Bible, added, " Verily, I 
desire that this psalm may be engraved on our 
hearts more legibly than it is printed in this 
book, and that we may all cry with David, * It 
is thou, Lord, alone, who has done this ! ' Let 
us to the work, my friends, with courage ! " con- 
tinued he, addressing the whole house, "and 
if we do so we shall joyfully sing this additional 
psalm : * In the name of the Lord, our enemies 
shall be confounded.' No ! we shall fear neither 
the pope nor the Spaniards, nor the devil him- 
self ! No ! we shall not tremble, even though 
the plains should be lifted above the mountains, 
and the mountains should be precipitated 
into the ocean ! God is with us ! — I have fin- 
ished ! I have finished ! " he exclaimed at last; 
** I have said all that I had to say to you. Get 
you gone together, and in peace to your own 
dwellings ! " 

These speeches, of which we have given only 
a few textual lines, lasted for hours ; it is very 
difficult to follow their meaning. In the same 
voice we recognize Tiberius, Mahomet, a sol- 
dier, a tyrant, a patriot, a priest, and a mad- 
man. We perceive the laborious inspiration of 
a triple soul, which seeks its own idea in the 
dark, finds it, loses it, finds it again, and keeps 
its auditors floating to satiety, between terror, 
weariness, and compassion. When the lan- 
guage of tyranny is no \ong,eY bx\el, \\Vfe tba 
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Stroke of its will, it becomes ridiculous. It re- 
sembles the letters from Capreae to the Roman 
senate, or the appeals of Bonaparte vanquished 
to the French legislative body in 1813. The 
absolutism which seeks to make itself under- 
stood, or to enter into explanations with venal 
senates or enslaved citizens, becomes embar- 
rassed in its own sophisms, mounts into the 
clouds or creeps into nothingness. Silence is 
the sole eloquence of tyranny, because it ad- 
mits of no reply. 

Never did these peculiar characteristics of 
Cromwell's oratory display themselves more 
than in his answers to the parliament, which 
thrice offered him the crown in 1658, The 
first time it was merely a deputation, who came 
to apprise him, in his own private apartment, 
of the intended proposal. The answer and the 
interview are equally familiar to us. He de- 
sires not the title of king, because his political 
inspiration told him that instead of increasing 
his actual strength it would tend to destroy it. 
On the other hand, he dared not reject the offer 
with too peremptory a refusal, because his gen- 
erals, more ambitious than himself, would in- 
sist on his acceptance of the throne, to com- 
promise beyond recall his greatness and that 
of his family, with their own fortunes. He 
dreaded lest in discontent for his denial, they 
might offer the sovereignty to some other leader 
in the army, more daring and less scrupulous 
than himself. His embarrassment may be con- 
strued in his words. It took him eight days 
and a thousand circumlocutions before he could 
explain himself. 

" Gentlemen," replied he, on the first day, 
to the confidential deputation of the parlia- 
ment, " I have passed the greater part of my 
life in fire (if I may so speak), and surrounded 
by commotions ; but all that has happened to 
me since I have meddled with public affairs for 
the general good, if it could be gathered Ixvto ■*• 
$>ms:\e heap and placed beioxe Tcve vc\ otsfe n\^^'. 
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would fail to strike me with the terror and re- 
spect for God's will which I undergo at the 
thought of this thing you now mention, and 
this title you offer me ! But I have drawn 
confidence and tranquillity in every crisis of 
my past life, from the conviction that the 
heaviest burdens I have borne have been im- 
posed upon me by His hand without my own 
participation. Often have I felt that I should 
have given way under these weighty loads if it 
had not entered into the views, the plans, and 
the great bounty of the Lord to assist me in 
sustaining them. If then I should suffer my- 
self to deliver you an answer on this matter, so 
suddenly and unexpectedly brought under my 
consideration, without feeling that this answer 
is suggested to my heart and lips by Him who 
has ever been my oracle and guide, I should 
therein exhibit to you a slender evidence of 
my wisdom. To accept or refuse your offer in 
one word, from desires or feelings of personal 
interest, would savor too much of the flesh and 
of human appetite. To elevate myself to this 
height by motives of ambition or vainglory 
would be to bring down a curse upon myself, 
upon my family, and upon the whole empire. 
Better would it be that I had never been born. 
Leave me then to seek counsel at my leisure, 
of God and my own conscience ; and I hope 
neither the declamations of a light and thought- 
less people, nor the selfish wishes of those who 
expect to become great in my greatness, may 
influence my decision, of which I shall com- 
municate to you the result which as little de- 
lay as possible." 

Three hours afterwards, the parliamentary 
committee returned to press for his answer. 
It was in many respects confused and unintel- 
ligible. We can fancy that we behold the em- 
barrassed motion of Caesar when he pushed 
aside the crown offered to him by Antony and 
the soldiers, in the circus. There was, as yet, 
no decision. After four days oi \iTg,exvX ^T\dT^- 
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peated entreaty on the part of the parliament, 
of polite but significant delays on that of the 
protector, Cromwell finally explained himself 
in a deluge of words : 

" Royalty," said he, " is composed of two 
matters, the title of king and the functions of 
monarchy. These functions are so united by 
the very roots to an old form of legislation that 
all our laws would fall to nothing did we not 
retain in their appliance a portion of the kingly 
power. But as to the title of king, this dis- 
tinction implies not only a supreme authority, 
but, I may venture to say, an authority, partak- 
ing of the divine ! I have assumed the place I 
now occupy to drive away the dangers which 
threatened my country, and to prevent their 
recurrence. I shall not quibble between the 
titles of king t)r protector, for I am pre- 
pared to continue in your service, as either of 
these, or even as a simple constable^ if you so 
will it, the lowest officer in the land. For, in 
truth, I have often said to myself that I am, in 
fact, nothing more than a constable, maintain- 
ing the order and peace of the parish ! I am 
therefore of opinion that it is unnecessary for 
you to offer or for me to accept the title of king, 
seeing that any other will equally answer the 
purpose ! " 

Then, with a frank confession, too humble not 
to be sincere, *' Allow me," he added, " to lay 
open my heart here, aloud, and in your pres- 
ence. At the moment when I was called to 
this great work, and preferred by God to so 
many others more worthy than myself, what 
was I ? Nothing more th«an a simple captain 
of dragoons in a regiment of militia. My com- 
manding officer was a dear friend who possessed 
a noble nature, and whose memory I know you 
cherish as warmly as I do myself. This was 
Mr. Hampden. The first time I found mysel| 
under fire with him I saw that our troops, 
newly levied, without discipline, and composed 
of nien who loved not God, \Nt\^ \>e."a\<e:w vc^ 
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every encounter. With the permission of Mr. 
Hampden I introduced among them a new 
spirit, a spirit of zeal and piety ; I taught them 
to fear God. From that day forward they 
were invariably victorious. To him be all the 
glory ! 

" It has ever been thus, it will ever continue 
to be thus, gentlemen, with the government. 
Zeal and piety will preserve us without a king! 
Understand me well ; I would willingly con- 
sent to become a victim for the salvation of 
all ; but I do not think — no, truly I do not 
believe that it is necessary this victim should 
bear the title of a king ! " 

Alas ! he had unfortunately thought other- 
wise in the case of Charles the First. The 
blood of that monarch rose ud too late and pro- 
tested against his words, ^e had in him 
chosen an innocent victim, not for the people, 
but for the army I 

Remorse began to weigh upon him. It has 
been said that to appease or encourage these 
sensations, while the debates in parliament 
held the crown, as it were, suspended over his 
head, he descended into the vaults of White- 
hall, where the body of the decapitated Charles 
the First had been temporarily placed. Did 
he go to seek in this spectacle an oracle to 
solve his doubts, or a lesson to regulate his 
ambition ? Did he go to implore from the dead 
a pardon for the murder he had permitted, or 
forgiveness for the throne and life of which he 
had deprived him? We cannot say ; all that 
is certain is that he raised the lid of the coffin 
which enclosed the embalmed body and head 
of the executed monarch ; that he caused all 
witnesses to absent themselves, and that he re- 
mained for a long time alone, silently looking 
on the deceased — an interview of sfOical firm- 
ness if not of repentance ; a solemn hour of re- 
flection, from which he must have returned 
hardened or shaken. His attendants observed 
an unwonted paleness on b\s ieatmes ?LTvd 2l 
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melancholy compression of his lips. Painting 
has ofien revived this strange scene. Some 
have recognized in it the triumph of afnbition 
over his victim ; we should prefer to recognize 
the agony of the remorseful murderer. 

His private correspondence at this time ex- 
presses the weariness of aspirations which have 
sounded the depths of human grandeur, and 
which see nothing but emptiness in a destiny 
so apparently full. They breathe also a soften- 
ing of the heart, which slackens the severity of 
government. "Truly," says he, in a letter to 
Fleetwood, his son-in-law, and deputy in Scot- 
land, " truly, my dear Charles, I have more 
than ever need of the help and prayers of my 
Christian friends. Each party wishes me to 
adopt their own views. The spirit of gentle- 
ness which I feel within me at present pleases 
none of them. I may say with sincerity, my 
life has been a voluntary sacrifice for the ben- 
efit of all. Persuade our friends who are with 
vou to become verv moderate. If the Lord's 
day approaches, as many maintain, our modera- 
tion ought so much the more to manifest itself. 
In my heaviness, I am ready to exclaim, * Why 
have 1 not the wings of a dove, that I might 
flee away ? ' But I fear me, this is a most 
culpable impatience. I bless the Lord that I 
possess in my wife and children ties which 
attach me to life ! Pardon me, if I have dis- 
covered to you my inmost thoughts. Give my 
love to your dear wife, and my blessing, if it is 
worth anything, to your infant child.'' 

In the midst of these heavenly aspirations, 
he was anxious to leave independent fortunes 
to his sons and daughters. The large income 
allotted by parliament to maintain the splendor 
of his rank, his hereditary estate, and the 
austere economy of his habits, had enabled him 
to acquire some private property. The list of 
his possessions is contained in his letters to 
his son Richard. Thev comprise t>N^V^^ 
domains, producing an avww^L^iX x^xnX oV •^c^^xst 
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300/. ** Of what consequence is this," he said 
sometimes ; " I leave to my family the favor of 
God, who has elevated me from nothing to the 
height on which I am placed." It would seem 
as if he anticipated his approaching end. 

Those who came, in contact with him were 
sensible of it themselves. The Quaker Fox, 
one of the founders of that pious and phil- 
osophic sect, who comprise all theology in 
charity, was in the habit of familiar intercourse 
with Cromwell. About this time he wrote to 
one of his friends as follows : *' Yesterday I met 
Cromwell in the park of Hampton Court ; he 
was on horseback, attended by his guards. 
Before I approached him I perceived that there 
came from him an odor of death. When we 
drew near to each other, I noticed the paleness 
of the grave upon his face. He stopped, and 
I spoke to him of the persecutions of the Friends 
(Quakers), using the words which the Lord sug- 
gested to my lips. He replied, * Come and see 
me to-morrow.' On the following day 1 went 
to Hampton Court, and was informed that he 
was ill. From that day I never saw him more.'' 

Hampton Court, the magnificent feudal resi- 
dence of Henry the Eighth, was an abode which 
by its melancholy and monastic grandeur was 
well suited to the temperament of Cromwell. 
The chateau, flanked by large towers resem- 
bling the bastions of a fortress, was crowned 
with battlements, blackened incessantly by 
broods of rooks. It stood on the border of 
vast forests, luxurious produce of the soil, so 
dear to the Saxon race. The aged oaks of the 
extensive park appeared to assume the majesty 
of a royal vegetation, to accord with the Gothic 
architecture of the castle. Long avenues, 
veiled in shadow and mist, terminated in a 
perspective of green meadow, silently traversed 
by herds of tame deer. Narrow, low portals 
with pointed arches, resembling the apertures 
of a cavern in the solid rock, gave admission 
to subterraneous apartments, gv\aid-Toow\s aud 
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vaulted fencing-schools, decorated with devices 
of ancient armor, escutcheons, and knightly 
banners. Everything breathed that mistrust- 
ful superiority which creates a void round 
monarchs, either through respect or terror. 
Hampton Court was the favorite residence of 
of Cromwell, but at the period of which we 
are writing he was detained there as much by 
pain as relaxation. 

Providence, as often happens to exalted in- 
dividuals, had determined to inflict the expia- 
tion of his prosperous fortunes, through the 
medium of his own family. Several daughters 
had embellished his domestic hearth. The 
eldest was married to Lord Falconbridge, the 
second to Fleetwood, the third to Claypole, 
while the fourth and youngest was already, at 
seventeen, the widow of Lord Rich, grandson 
of the Earl of Warwick, an old companion-in- 
arms of the protector. The grief of this young 
woman, the favorite of her mother, saddened 
the internal happiness of the circle at Hamp- 
ton Court. Fleetwood, a moody republican, 
ever divided between the ascendency of Crom- 
well, to which he submitted with a pang of 
conscience, and the pure democratical opinions 
which saw individual tyranny in the protector- 
ate, continually reproached his father-in-law 
with having absorbed the republic which he 
appeared to save. Between fanaticism and 
affection he had drawn over his young wife to 
join him in his discontented murmurs. Lady 
Fleetwood, like the second Brutus, experienced 
at the same time an invincible attachment and 
repugnance to her father, who had become the 
tyrant of his country. The ties of blood and 
the spirit of sectarianism divided her heart. 
She embittered the life of the protector by in- 
cessant reproaches. Cromwell, surrounded by 
the cares of government, was at the same time 
beset by the invectives of his republican daugh- 
ter against his absolute measures, and trevwbW^ 
to discowtx the hand oi ¥\etl\Noo^ ^xv^ Vv=» ^'^^ 
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in some hostile machinations. The depreca- 
tory tone of his letters to Lady Fleetwood de- 
scribes the anguish endured by this father, com- 
pelled to justify his actions- to his own family, 
when England and all Europe trembled at his 
nod. But this child of Cromwell, perpetually 
agitated by remorse for ruined liberty, never 
remained long silent under his urgent remon- 
strances. It was necessary to convince her, 
for fear of being compelled to punish. She 
was, in truth, the Nemesis of her father. 

His daughter Elizabeth, Lady Claypole, be- 
came his consoling spirit. This young and 
amiable female, in grace, in mind, in sentiment, 
was endowed with every quality which justifies 
the preference, or, we should rather say, the 
admiration by which Cromwell distinguished 
her. The royalist historian, Hume, who can 
scarcely be suspected of flattery, or even of 
justice, when speaking of the family of the 
murderer of his king, acknowledges that Lady 
Claypole possessed charms and virtue sufficient 
to excuse the admiration of the whole world. 
One of those cruel fatalities which resemble 
chance, but are in fact ordained chastisements 
of tyranny, had recently pierced the heart of 
this accomplished woman almost to death, and 
excited between her and her father a tragical 
family dissension, in which nature, torn by two 
conflicting feelings (like Camille,* divided be- 
tween her country and her lover,) is unable to 
renounce one without betraying the other. 
Death is the only issue of such an awful pre- 
dicament. In one of the recent royalist con- 
spiracies against the authority of the protector 
a young Cavalier (the name commonly applied 
to the partisans of Charles the Second) had 
been condemned to death. Cromwell had the 
power of mercy, which he would have exercised 
if the guilty prisoner, for whom he was aware 
his daughter felt the warmest interest, would 

* In fhe '' Horace *' oi CoTne\\\e.~T^, 
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have afforded him the least pretext for clem- 
ency, by even a qualified submission. But 
the intrepid Hewett (such was the name of 
the criminal) had defied the protector on his 
trial, as he had braved the danger in the con- 
spiracy. Cromwell, deaf for the first time to 
the supplications, the sobs, and despair of his 
daughter prostrated at his feet, imploring the 
life of a man who was dear to her, ordered the 
execution to proceed. Lady Claypole felt 
herself stricken mortally by the same blow. 
Cromwell had slain his daughter through the 
heart of one of his enemies, Elizabeth, sink- 
ing under a deadly weakness, returned to 
Hampton Court to receive the tender care of 
her mother and sisters, and only routed her- 
self from her stupor to reproach her father 
with the blood of his victim. Her lamentable 
imprecations, interrupted by the remorse and 
returning tenderness of her father, filled the 
palace with trouble, mystery, and consterna- 
tion. The Ufe of Lady Claypole rapidly con- 
sumed itself in these sad alternations of tears 
and maledictions. Cromwell was consumed 
by anguish, fruitless supplication, and unavail- 
ing repentance. He felt that his cruelty had 
made him hated by the being whom he loved 
most on earth ; and, to complete his agony, he 
himself had launched the bolt against his child. 
Thus the republic that he had deceived on the 
one hand and the royalty he had martyred on 
the other seized on the fanaticism and feelings 
of his two daughters, to revenge on his own 
heart and under his domestic roof the ambition 
and inhumanity with which he had trampled on 
both. He presented a modern Atrides, ap- 
parently at the summit of prosperity, but in 
fact an object of compassion to his most im- 
placable enemies. Lady Claypole died in his 
arms at Hampton court, toward the end of 
1658. With her last words she forgave her 
father, but nature refused to ratify the ^^ardc^w 
Trom the dav when he buT\ed \vv5» XiO^QVi^^ 
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daughter he languished towards his end, and 
his own hours were numbered. 

Although he was robust in appearance, and 
his green maturity of fifty-nine, maintained by 
warlike exercises, sobriety, and chastity, had 
enabled him to preserve the activity and vigor 
of his youth, disgust of life, that paralysis of 
the soul, inclosed a decayed heart in a healthy 
body. He seemed no longer to take any in- 
terest in the affairs of the government or in the 
divisions of his familv. His confidential friends 
endeavored to direct his thousfhts from the 
grave of his daughter, by inducing him to 
change the scene and vary his occupations so 
as to dissipate the depressing moral atmosphere 
which surrounded him. His secretarv, Thurloe. 
and others of his most trusted adherents, in 
concert with his wife, contrived, without his 
knowledge, reviews, hunting-parties, races, and 
avocations of duty or amusement to distract 
or occupy his attention. They took him back 
to London, but he found the citv even more 
distasteful than the country. They thought to 
reanimate his languor by repasts in the open 
air, brought by his servants from the house, 
and prepared on the grass under the shadow 
of the finest trees, and in his favorite spots. 
His earliest taste, the love of rural nature and 
of the animals of the field, was the last that re- 
mained in his closing hours. The gentleman 
farmer and trainer of cattle asfain broke forth 
under the master of an empire. The Bible 
and the patriarchal life, to which he constantly 
alluded, associated themselves in his mind with 
the remembrances of rural occupations, which 
he regretted even in the splendors of a palace : 
he often exclaimed, as Danton did long after- 
ward, " Happy is he who lives under a thatched 
roof and cultivates his own field ! " 

One morning, whtn Thurloe and the attend- 
ants of Cromwell had spread his meal on the 
ground, under the shadow of a clump of mag- 
ni/jcent oaks, more distant iiom vVve v\^\^VvViox- 
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ing city and thicker than at present, he felt his 
spirits lighter and more serene than usual, and 
expressed a wish to pass the remainder of the 
day in that delightful solitude. He ordered 
his grooms to bring out six fine bay horses, 
which the States of Holland had lately sent 
him a present, to try them in harness in one of 
the avenues of the park. Two postilions 
mounted the leaders. Cromwell desired Thur- 
loe to seat himself in the carriage, while he as- 
cended the box and took the reins in his own 
hands. The fiery and unbroken animals began 
to rear, threw their riders, and ran away with 
the light vehicle, which they dashed against a 
tree, and Cromwell was violently precipitated 
to the ground. In his fall a loaded pistol went 
off, which he always carried concealed under 
his clothes. For a moment he was dragged 
along on the gravel, entangled with the broken 
carriage. Although he escaped without a 
wound, his fall, the explosion of the pistol, re- 
vealing to those about him his precautionary 
terrors, the sarcastic remarks to which this mis- 
hap gave rise, all appeared to him ominous of 
evil, and caused a sudden shock which he con- 
cealed with difficulty. He affected, notwith- 
standing, to laugh at the accident, and said to 
Thurloe, '* It is easier to conduct a government 
than to drive a team of horses ! " 

He returned to Hampton Court, and the 
constant image of his cherished daughter ap- 
peared to people those halls, which her pres- 
ence no longer animated, with remembrances 
less painful than oblivion. He was prayed for 
throughout the three kingdoms ; by the puri- 
tans, for their prophet ; by the republicans, for 
their champion ; by the patriots, for the bul- 
wark of their countrv. The antechambers re- 
sounded with the murmured applications of 
preachers, chaplains, fanatics, personal friends, 
and members of his own family — all beseeching 
God to spare the life of their saint. Whitehall 
resembled more a sancVu'ai^ X\\^\\ '^ ^•aX.-a.^^. 
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The same spirit of mystical inspiration which 
had conducted him there governed him in the 
last moments of his residence. He discoursed 
only of religion, and never alluded to politics, 
so much more was he occupied by the thoughts 
of eternal salvation than of prolonging his 
earthly power. 

He had designated his son Richard as his 
successor (in a sealed paper which had since 
gone astray), on the same day when he had 
been named protector. Those who now sur- 
rounded him wished him to renew this act, but 
he appeared either indifferent or unwilling to 
do so. At last, when he was asked, in the 
presence of witness, if it was not his will that 
his son Richard should succeed him, "Yes," 
he muttered, with a single affirmative motion of 
his head, and immediately changed the sub- 
ject of conversation. It was evident that this 
man, impressed with the vicissitudes of govern- 
ment and the fickleness of the people, attached 
but little importance to the will of a dictator, 
and left in the hands of Providence the fate of 
his authority after his death. " God will govern 
by the instrument that he may please to select," 
said he ; " it is he alone who has given me 
power over his people." He believed that he 
had left this document at Hampton Court, 
where messengers were dispatched to seek it 
but without success, and the topic was never 
again adverted to. 

Richard, who resided usually in the country, 
in the paternal mansion of his wife, hastened 
to London, with his sisters and brothers-in-law, 
to attend the death-bed of the chief of the 
family. He seemed as indifferent as his father 
as to the hereditary succession of his office, for 
which he had neither the desire nor the ambi- 
tion. The whole generation, left by the pro- 
tector in the mediocrity of private life, appeared 
ready to return to it, as actors quit the stage 
v/htr\ the drama is over. They had neither 
acquired hatred nor envy by mso\eT\ee oT^\\de, 
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Like the children of Sylla, who mixed unnoticed 
with the crowd, the tender affection of his 
united family and their unfeigned tears con- 
stituted the only funeral pomp which waited 
round the couch of the protector. 

A slow intermittant fever seized him. He 
struggled with the first attack so successfully 
that no one about him suspected he was 
seriously ill. The fever became certain and 
more acute ; his strength was rapidly giving 
way. The physicians summoned from London 
attributed the disease to the bad air engendered 
by the marshy and ill-drained banks of the 
Thames, which joined the gardens of Hampton 
Court. He was brought back to Whitehall, 
as if Providence had decreed that he should 
die before the same window of the same palace, 
in front of which he had ordered to be con- 
ducted, ten years before, the scaffold of his 
royal victim. 

Cromwell never rose again from the bed on 
which he was placed when he returned to 
London. His acts and words, during his long 
agony, have been wildly misrepresented, accord- 
ing to the feelings of the different parties who 
sought revenge for his life or who gloried in his 
death. A new document, equally authentic and 
invaluable, notes taken without his knowledge, 
calculating every hour and every sigh and pre- 
served by the comptroller of his household, who 
watched him day and night, have verified 
beyond dispute his thoughts and expressions. 
The sentiments expressed in these last moments 
speak the true secrets of the soul. Death un- 
masks every face, and hypocrisy disappears 
before the raised finger of God. 

During the periods between the paroxysms 
of the fever, he occupied the time with listening 
to passages from the sacred volume, or by a 
resigned or despairing reference to the death 
of his daughter. " Read to me," he said to 
his wife in one of those imeivals, " \.\ve ^-^vs^Ns. 
oiSt Paul to the Philippians." ^\ve \^?A\^^^ 
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words ; " I know both how to be abased, and 
I know how to abound ; everywhere and in all 
things I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. 
I can do all things through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me." The reader paused. *' That 
verse," said Cromwell, " once saved my life 
when the death of my eldest born, the infant 
Oliver, pierced my heart like the sharp blade 
of a poniard. Ah ! St. Paul," he continued, 
" you are entitled to speak thus, for you an- 
swered to the call of grace ! But I — " he 
broke off, but after a short silence, resuming 
a tone of confidence, continued, " but he who 
was the Saviour of Paul, is he not also mine ? " 
" Do not weep thus," said he to his wife and 
children, who were sobbing loudly in the 
chamber ; " love not this vain world ; I tell 
you from the brink of the grave, love not the 
things of earth ! " There was a moment of 
weakness when he seemed anxious for life. 
*' Is there no one here," he demanded, " who 
can deliver me from this danger?" All 
hesitated to answer. " Man is helpless," he 
continued, " God can do whatever he pleases. 
Are there none, then, who will pray with me t " 
The silent motion of his lips was interrupted 
from time to time by indistinct and mystical 
murmurings which indicated inward supplica- 
tion. " Lord, thou art my witness, that if I still 
desire to live it is to glorify thy name and to 
complete thy work ! " '* It is terrible, yea, it 
is very terrible," he muttered three times in 
succession, "to fall into the hands of the living 
God ! " " Do you think," said he to his chaplain, 
*' that a man who has once been in a state of 
grace can ever perish eternally ? " ** No," re- 
plied the chaplain, '* there is no possibility of 
such a relapse." " Then I am safe," replied 
Cromwell ; " for at one time I am confident 
that I was chosen." All his inquiries tended 
towsLxd. futurity, none bore reference to the 
present life* " I am the most 'ms\^tv\Svc^.xv\. ot 
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mortals," continued he after a momentary 
pause ; " but I have loved God, praised be his 
name, or rather I am beloved by him ! " 

There was a moment when the dangerous 
symptoms of his malady were supposed to have 
subsided ; he even adopted this notion himself. 
Whitehall and the churches resounded with 
thanksgivings. The respite was short, for the 
fever speedily redoubled. Several days and 
nights were passed in calm exhaustion or in- 
coherent delirium. On the morning of the 30th 
of August, one of his officers, looking from the 
window, recognized the republican Ludlow, 
banished from London, who happened to be 
crossing the square. Cromwell, informed of his 
presence, became anxious to know what motive 
could have induced Ludlow to have the audacity 
to show himself in the capital, and to pass under 
the very windows of his palace. He sent his 
son Richard to him, to endeavor if possible to 
fathom the secret views of his party. Ludlow 
assured Richard Cromwell that he came ex- 
clusively on private affairs, and was ignorant 
when he arrived of the illness of the protector. 
He promised to depart from the capital on 
that same day. This is the Ludlow who, being 
proscribed among the regicides after the death 
of Cromwell, retired to grow old and die im- 
penitently at Vevay, on the borders of Lake 
Leman, where his tomb is still exhibited. 

Cromwell, satisfied as to the intentions of 
the republicans, thought no longer but of 
making a religious end. The intendant of his 
chamber, who watched by him, heard him offer 
up his last prayers in detached sentences, and 
in an audible tone. For his own satisfaction 
he noted down the words as they escaped from 
the lips of the dying potentate, and long after- 
ward transmitted them to the history. 

'* Lord, I am a miserable creature ! But by 
thy grace I am in the truth, and I hope to ap- 
pear before thee in behalf of this T^eo^l^* 
Thou hast selected me, aViYiovi^ wTv>«Q\^iK^i^^s^ 
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be the instrument of good here below, and to 
have rendered service to my brethren. Many 
of them have thought too favorably of my 
strength, while many others will rejoice that 
I am cut off. Continue, O Lord, to give thy 
help to all ; endow them with constancy and 
a right understanding ; render through them 
the name of our Saviour Jesus Christ more 
and more honored upon earth ; teach them 
who trust too much to thy instrument to rely 
on thee alone. Pardon those who are im- 
patient to trample under their feet this worm 
of earth, and grant me a night of peace, if it 
be thy good pleasure." 

On the following day, the anniversary of the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester, his two 
greatest victories, the sound of the military 
music by which they were celebrated pene- 
trated to his dying chamber. " I could wish," 
he exclaimed, " to recall my life, to repeat once 
more those services for the nation ; but my 
day is over. May God continue ever present 
with his children." 

After a last restless night, he was asked if 
he wished to drink or sleep. " Neither," he 
replied ; " but to pass quickly to my Father." 
Bv sunrise his voice failed, but he was still 
observed to pray in an inarticulate tone. 

The equinoctial gale, which had commenced 
on the preceding day, now swelled into a storm 
which swept over England with the effect of an 
earthquake. The carriages which conveyed 
to London the friends of the protector, apprised 
of his extreme danger, were unable to stem 
the violence of the wind and took refuge in 
the inns on the road. The lofty houses of 
London undulated like vessels tossed upon the 
ocean. Roofs were carried off, trees that had 
stood for centuries in Hyde Park were torn up 
by the roots and prostrated on the ground like 
bundles of straw. Cromwell expired at two 
o^cioc^ in the afternoon, in the midst of this 
couFuision of nature. He departed a^ Yv^ \<^^ 
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born, in a tempest. Popular superstition rec- 
ognized a miracle in this coincidence, which 
seemed like the expiring efforts of the elements 
to tear from life and empire the single man 
who was capable of enduring the might of 
England's destiny, and whose decease created a 
void which none but himself could fill. Obedi- 
ence had become so habitual and fear so uni- 
versally survived his power that no opposing 
action dared to raise its head in presence of 
his remains ; his enemies, like those of Cae- 
sar, were compelled to simulate mourning at 
his funeral. Several months elapsed before 
England felt thoroughly convinced that her 
master no longer existed, and ventured to 
exhibit a few faint throbs of liberty after 
such a memorable servitude. If at that time 
there had been found an Antony to place 
himself at. the head of the army in London, and 
if a new Octavius had appeared in Richard 
Cromwell the Lower Empire might have com- 
menced in the British Islands. But Richard 
abdicated after a very short exercise of power. 
He had formerly, with tears, embraced his 
father's knees, imploring him to spare the head 
of Charles the First. His resignation cost him 
nothing, for he had examined too closely the 
price of supreme power. He became once 
more a simple and unostentatious citizen, en- 
joying, in the tranquillity of a country life, his 
obscurity and innocence. 

We have sought to describe the true charac- 
ter of Cromwell, rescued from romance and 
restored to history. This supposed actor of 
sixty becomes a veritable man. Formerly he 
was misapprehended, now he is correctly un- 
derstood. 

A great man is ever the personification of 
the spirit which breathes from time to time 
upon his age and country. The inspiration of 
Scripture predominated, in 1600, over the 
three kingdoms. Cromwell, more lmbv\tid\?Kax\. 
2Lny other with this sent\Tx\eT\V, nm2ls xvevCcv^x *&. 
politician nor an ambitious coT\c\\xeTOX,xvox ^xw. 
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Octavius, nor a Caesar. He was a Judge of 
the Old Testament ; a sectarian of the greater 
power in proportion as he was more supersti- 
tious, more strict and narrow in his doctrines, 
and more fanatical. If his genius had sur- 
passed his epoch he would have exercised less 
influence over the existing generation. His 
nature was less elevated than the part assigned 
to him ; his religious bias constituted the half 
of his fortune. A true military Calvin, holding 
the Bible in one hand and the sword in the 
other, he aimed rather at salvation than tem- 
poral empire. Historians, hitherto ill-inform- 
ed, have mistaken the principle of his ambi- 
tion. It was the feature of the times. All 
the factions of that age were religious, as all 
those of the present day are political. In 
Switzerland, in, Germany, in the North, in 
France, in Scotland, in Ireland, in England, all 
parties, borrowed their convictions, their divid- 
ed opinions, their opposing fierceness from the 
Bible, which had become the universal oracle. 
Interpreted differently by the different sects, 
this oracle imparted to each exposition the 
bitterness of a schism, to each destiny the holi- 
ness of a revelation, to each leader the authority 
of a prophet, to each victim the heroism of a 
martyr, and to each conqueror the ferocity of 
an executioner offering up a sacrifice to the 
Deity. A paroxysm of mystical frenzy had 
seized upon the whole Christian world, and 
the most impassioned trampled upon the rest. 
Dan ton has said that in a revolution the 
greatest scoundrel must gain the victory. With 
equal justice it may be observed that in re- 
ligious wars the most superstitious leader will 
win the day. When that leader is at the same 
time a soldier, and inspires his followers with 
his own enthusiasm, there is no longer a limit 
to his career of fortune. He subjects the 
people by the army, and the army by the super- 
stitions of the people. If endowed with genius 

he becomes a Mahomet •, a CromweW, M fitted 

only with policy and fanaudsnv. 
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It becomes, therefore, impossible to deny 
that Cromwell was sincere. Sincerity was the 
inciting motive of his elevation, and, without 
excusing, completely explains his crimes. This 
quality, which constituted his virtue, impressed 
on his actions, faith, devotedness, enthusiasm, 
consistency, patriotism, toleration, austerity of 
manners, application to war and business, cool- 
ness, modesty, piety, denial of personal ambi- 
tion for his family, and all those patriarchal and 
romantic features of the first republic which 
characterized his life and the period of his reign. 
It also imparted to his nature the implacability 
of a religionist who believed that in striking 
his own enemies he was smiting the enemies of 
God. The massacres of the vanquished rebels 
in Ireland and the cold-blooded murder of 
Charles the First exhibit the contrasted ex- 
travagance of this false conscience. In Crom- 
well it was untemperedby the natural clemency 
which palliates in the first Caesar the barbari- 
ties of ambition. We recognize the vce vidis of 
the sectarian, the demagogue, and the soldier 
united in the same individual. 

Thus, as it always happens, these two lead- 
ing crimes, prepetuated without pity, rebounded 
back upon his cause and his memory. What 
did Cromwell desire ? Assuredlv not the throne, 
for we have seen that it was frequently within 
his grasp, and he rejected it that Providence 
alone might reign. He wished to secure for 
his own party, the Independents, full religious 
liberty in matters of faith, guaranteed by a 
powerful representation of the people and the 
parliament, and presided over by a monarchical 
form of government at the head of this republic 
of saints. This is the direct conclusion to be 
drawn from his entire life, his actions, and his 
words. 

Now, in sparing the life • of the vanquished 
sovereign, and in concluding, either with him 
or his sons, a national compact, a rve^ '^•a.'^'^ 
Charta, establishing religious at\d\e^x^^ie.xxVaJC>N^ 
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freedom throughout England, Cromwell would 
have left a head to the republic, a king to the 
royalists, an all-powerful parliament to the peo- 
ple, and a victorious independence to the con- 
science of the nation. By putting Charles to 
death and Ireland to the sword he furnished a 
never-dying grievance to the supporters of the 
throne, martyrs to the persecuted faiths, with 
a long and certain reaction to absolute power, 
the established Protestantism of the State, and 
followers of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
prepared the inevitable return of the last Stuarts 
for dynasties are never extinguished in blood : 
they expire rather by absence. His severity, 
sooner or later, recoiled upon his cause and 
tarnished his memory. This biblical Marius 
can never be absolved from his proscriptions. 
After much slaughter, that he governed well 
and wisely cannot be disputed. He laid the 
foundations of the great power of England, 
both by land and sea. But nations, who are 
often ungrateful for the virtue sacrificed in 
their cause, are doubly so for the crimes com- 
mitted to promote their grandeur. Whatever 
the disciples of Machiavelli, and the convention 
may say to the contrary, there are such things 
as national repentance and remorse, which per- 
petuate themselves with national history. Crom- 
well deeply wounded the conscience and hu- 
man itv of England bv his svstematic cruelties. 
The stains of the royal and plebeian blood, 
which he shed without compunction, have in- 
delibly imprinted themselves on his name. He 
has left a lofty but an unpopular memory. His 
glory belongs to England, but England, inclines 
to suppress it. Her historians, her orators her 
patriotsseldom refer to his name, and evince 
no desire to have it paraded before them. They 
blush to be so deeply indebted to such a man. 
^ British patriotism, ♦which cannot historically 
y ignore the reality of his services, profits by the 
basis of national power which Cromwell has 
established in Europe, but at tVve s^tw^ time 



